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CEVAWIN 5S 


(That is, bicycle cranks) cannot find anything to com- 
plain of connected with the construction of the 
Crank Hanger of the Crawford Bicycle. 


IT WORKS- RIGHT. 


Sold by Crawford Agents Everywhere. 
Take a Look at One. 


sor FARWELL, 
_ § —— OMMUN, 
| KIRK & 60, 


CUT. Wholesale Agents, 
ST.PAUL. 







































THEA MERICA. 


Is the BEST REFRIGERATOR MADE, and has the following superior points: 





Pure dry air. 
Perfect circulation. 


Patented removable galvanized steel ice com- 
partment. 


Most economical in ice consumption. . 
Absence of odors. 

Freedom from moisture on walls. 
Direct drainage to drip pipe. 

Divided shelf. 

? Swinging fall board. 





Order a sample to compare with the one you are now handling 
and be your owa judge, or send for catalogue. 
OUE PRICES ARE RIGHT. 











siasvenliilnaiai The Bowen Manufacturing Co. 


Northwestern Agent, 
ST. ANTHONY: PARK, MINN. Fond du Lac, Wis. 





















The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. . Established 1867. 


: We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation 
( ( ld ( e we will continue to operate a line of fine passenger packets between 
st. LOUIS and ST PAUL. 
x — . pas 7 


To those who know the history of the Diamond Jo Line Steamers for the past thirty 
years, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE FRONT and continue to 
merit the approval which our patrons have so kindly given us in the past. 

To those whose attention has never been called to the attractions of the UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, we oor “give us atrial.” We willdo our best to please you, and 
can guarantee that you will be amply repaid for your time and money by the benefit 


. won 3 } 
BPE EALEELLLL Spee ; derived from 
*.4 ore ‘ A TRIP ON THE GREAT FATHER OF WATERS. 


«BEesrzas wees a ee By: 
TT Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line 
and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 


Excursion and Tourist Tickets to all Points at Reduced Rates. 
2 Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 
I. P. LUSK, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
0. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 


AN OPPORTUNITY | |: 
| : Classified Directory of Northwestern 


Business Concerns. 





FOR A 


Hardweed Mepefactering Plant.) [S02 ne 
a —_ 1¢ following are well-known firms of establishe 
———— \ 2 | KSSess Si S3 J | character in their respective lines of business: 


LAND CHEAP. = 
6,400 Acres, Cruiser’s Estimate, as follows: | y; i; | Cards. 


5 | 2 . - Bilk Pringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Fscort ® 
no te | ‘ ——— Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 











Hemlock . 
Birch...... ee 14 Prise Puszies, New Games, Magical Illusions 


. coe | . PRS UEP bc. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
__.. sd 300. ss d a — Visiting and Hiniden Name CARDS Premiums 
Pi ~4 ° a ‘ - All for 2c, stamp. QHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 








Corsets. 





Hemlock and Tamarack Ties t % 4 9%) CORSETS, WAISTS AND AB- 
Cedar Poles (different sizes) | Dr. Burn’s $oRinan Bias soc postal 
Cedar Posts. ° bei 4 & for order Blank to MRS. HILL, Manufacturer, 928. 
Spruce Pulpwood 270 cords } 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. Agents wanted. 


Adjoining the above lands, there are other | 
lands of equal value which can be bought cheap. Foundry and Machine Works. 


The soil is fertile, as proven by the growth of aa. * _ SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


| 3 | Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
timber, and land when cleared will sell for fz | , Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Golamna, Roomse,eto. 


more than double the price asked for the land \Re’ “42 “ ’ | 11GILFILLAN BLook, St. Paut. Works, South Park. 
with the timber standing. : i > 


If you want this opportunity, address 








Furniture Manufacturers. 


T. I. HURD, S Monn |_| ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 


3 a: 5 BANK, STORE. OG Ro oe HOUSE F 
‘6 ” , 2° NK, & . OH an OUSE FURNI- 
Soo Box, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ‘ TURE eae hg ona 








| Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods. 
=\ © HALF-TONE , 
Seeds of Flowers. : | JAPANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
prt =, ZINC ETCHING, FF ” Ys QUONG GIN LUNG Co. 
. a x Shooto Se Bud. Lester Wraps. Gents’ Smokin 
», Plants and WOOD ERORIVING. Mme: | tists: Setcizey’ "gables Re eee 
' Fay Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


WEship Funeral Flowers on telegra b or mail ) | 46 - ec ~ satel eens ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 


orders any time, day or night. Bedding and : : ‘ : : 
House Plants in their seasons. Cut Flowers. fresh H ' Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
and fragrant. Seeds that are good and honest. at | | mt A, " \ * MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 
five cents per packet. Our CATALOGUE is FREE. . ee | { . 357 Rosabel St,, 8ST. PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Send for it. FLORIST is P 
MENDENHALL, FLORIST, Eis Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 
414 WICOLLET AVE., - - MINWEAPOLIS, MINN. / ff ‘ 
J. M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


sy ad Travelin 
4 8s. Sample work aspecialty. Send f 
* er: catalogue. 308 Jackson Street, St Pauls Minn, 7 


* > 
Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., P. Fe @) The amount of baggage allowance in different coun- 

















tries is as followsin pounds: Austria none. England 

: 120, France 66. Germany 56, Greece 66, Holland 56, Italy 

Manufacturers of none; ty Sweden and Denmark, on R. R. 56. on 
street-cars 100; Switzerland none, Spain 66, U.S. 150. 


Golden Seal 
White Pearl en C. W. BEEBE, 


M ad cyte of 
Home Made Strictly High Grade Custom Made TRUNKS. 


174 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


(°5 Bigg 4 ONEIDA BLOCK We make ¥ aaa Trunk. - about ‘a 


MINNEAPOLIS. C. H. PERRY, of» Peas Tey 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


| THE 
PROF. I. HUBERT’S IN 1 
NE ee IN 


‘o lexi . | * . * 
qmovertitetin tea botantineten tics | “Maperipaibonreestsey rive Printers’ Machinery and Supplies, 
‘oles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- METZ & SCHLOERB, é ; 

ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- shkosh, Wis. Electrotyping, Stereotyping, 

plexion to its original freshness. Forsaleat Druggistsor Write for our illustrated ‘ at. 

cons post id on ocsips of Mg Yt Prof.|. Hubert circular and price-list of Knife Grinding, 

MA J AsonT St Ss AP TOLEDO, O. hand-made hunting shoes Half-T E ‘ Zine Etchi 
and moccasins of every description. alf-Tone Engraving, Zinc Etching, 


one £763 Pr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER ©. ©. S. A. MOMEY Yetentte 'tormation Pre. 18-20 N. Fourth St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LEE CO., New York Crry. Telephone 1510. 
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Twin City Church Organ Factory. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Proprietor, 
BUILDERS OF... 


Church, 
Chapel and 
Concert 


PIPE ORGANS 


of the 
Improved and 
Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 


TRAVEL BY 


1 ls 
Mh 


SUL 





iniclfin Five Years’ Guarantee 
iN fifi on every Instrument. 
Office and Factory: 

we na 1173-1183 University Av., | 

ansiiliaiienanaaais i ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
THE NORTHWESTERN a 

CONSERVATORY Piano, 

OF Organ, 

Mustc, Voice. 


Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 
25 TEACHERS. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music Schoolin Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Catalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, Director. 
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Lyi; si 

BFC 
Pi neer Press | DOCKREEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Paul! TYPEWRITING, PENMANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught In the m~st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Oid- 
est, Largest, Best. School in session the Year 


round, Pupils assisted to positions gratis, 
Tuition reasonable. ‘Catalogue mailed free, 











Jinest train that runs. 


ARE YOU COMING TO ST. PAUL? 








The Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT. 


Under the management of the well-known proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2 50; with bath, $3.00. 


F you wish the best service between 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


The North-Western Line. 





Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the ‘““NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED” is the 


T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 
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LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to May ist: 


the record of three years’ development 


"Vineland 


THE GREATEST RECORD OF GROWTH AND 
SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON THE PAOIFIC COAST. 


A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits in finest fruits. 

A mild and most healthful climate. 

Good schools, churches. 

Splendid opportunities for investment, for 
manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying, and fruit-growing. 

Business openings in all lines. 

Investigate for yourself. 


All inquiries promptly answered on re- 
quest. 


Address, for free illustrated pamphlet, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


Lewiston, Idaho. 





Concord, Washington, or 





estinghouse 
Ir Brakes, 


The 
STANDARD. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Mfrs. 
Westinghouse Church, Kerr & Co., Engrs. 


Sawyer-Man Electric Co.— ALL AT 


PITTsBURG, Pa. 








117—c 1-26-99 
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Northern Minnesota is the hunter’s paradise. 
Here, in what is known as the Lake Park re- | 
gion, and the Great North Woods, can perhaps | 
be found the greatest variety and abundance 
of wild game in any region of like size in the 
United States. To the fisherman its riversand 
lakes afford an unlimited supply of black bass, 
wall-eyed pike, sturgeon, and pickerel, while 
the smaller streams teem with brook and rain- 
bow trout. The prairies and wheat-fields of 
the valleys of the Red River of the North and 
its tributaries are alive with prairie-chickens, 
which, unlike all other kinds of game, increase 
in number as the country becomes more thickly 
settled; this because of the increase in the 
number of fields of grain, thus affording for 
them more food and shelter. In the autumn 
the many small lakes and marshes are covered 
with ducks, geese, and brant, halted here in 
their flight towards the south for a few weeks’ 
feeding upon the rich swamps of cranberries 
and wild rice, a combination of food which 
gives them a juiciness and succulence unsur- 
passed. The pine woods of the northeastern 
part of the State are inhabited by the small 
black bear, the timber wolf, and many fur- 
bearing animals; but more especially are they 
the home of the spotted-tail deer and the 
moose, the latter, America’s biggest game. 

The wild and rugged character of the coun- 
try, covered as it is with a dense forest growth, 
makes this region a particularly desirable one 
for so timid an animal as the deer or the moose. 
The cutting off of the pine forests of Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin, and the consequent 
settling up of those regions by farmers, have 
driven the wild game farther to the north; and 
the North Woods of Minnesota, being most 
accessible, have naturally become its rendez- 
vous in its slow, but sure, transition from the 
States to Canadian territory. But it will be 
some years before this region is destitute of its 
big game, for as yet many parts of it are prac- 
tically unexplored, except by the timber cruiser, 
the hunter, and the trapper. It is rough and 
rugged, being one of the secondary watersheds 
of the continent. Forests of pine, birch, fir, 
and spruce cover the higher portions with so 
dense a growth that only an experienced woods- 
man can make any kind of progress through it, 
while the lower portions are composed of bot- 
tomless swamps of muskeag and moss. 


By John M. 





NTING IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


McClintock. 


It was with a full knowledge of these condi- 
tions that two companions and myself, together 
with an experienced woodsman, outfitted our- 
selves at Duluth for a ten days’ hunt on the 
Vermillion Iron Range, 100 miles to the north. 
Good hunting can be found much nearer the 





city; in fact, deer and bear have frequently | 


been killed in recent times within the city 
limits (the city’s limits, in prospect of coming 
greatness, are extensive), but one’s personal 
safety is of very considerable concern when it 
is remembered that near town, during the 
hunting season, the woods are full of irre- 
sponsible hunters who will shoot at the slight- 


a 7x7 tent, blankets, set of woodsman’s buckets, 
three in all, of such size as to fit one within the 
other; two spiders (thin skillets), tin cups and 
plates, knives, forks, and spoons. Of eatables 
we had plenty of bread, bacon, oatmeal and 
cracked wheat, butter, coffee, sugar, condensed 
milk, and a small bag of pancake flour—also 
pepper and salt; truly not a great variety for 
city-trained palates, but sufficiently ample for 
our untrained shoulders, when it is remembered 
that after leaving the train there awaited us a 
ten-mile tramp into camp over a trail almost 
impassable for one going light. One of the 
fundamental principles governing the outfit of 
a hunter whose hunting-ground is approached 


| on foot is lightness with compactness, and to 


est sound or movement in the bush, heedless | 


whether it be man or beast. Not a single 
season passes without the death-roll being 
lengthened by reason of such criminal careless- 
ness. The laws of Minnesota permit any- 
one to kill deer, whether he is a resident 


this end the manufacturer of sporting g ods 
has given such marked attention as to produce 
such articles as handleless skillets of remark- 
able thinness; also a knife, fork and spoon com- 
bined in one utensil. 

If a hunter is possessed of any reasonable 
degree of woodcraft, his camp will not lack for 








of the State or not, without let or hin- | 
drance, between the 25th day of October 
and the 15th day of November, allowing 
five days after the 15th of November to 
get the game out of the woods—so ex- 
tensive and magnificent are distances in 
this northern country. No deer or moose 
meat can under any circumstances, 
whether dead or alive, be removed from 
the State. 

An exception to this latter rule was 
made two yearsago when Franklin Rocke- 
feller was permitted by the State game 
warden to remove two moose calves from 
Minnesota to Wade Park, Cleveland. 
The restrictions for killing moose and 
cariboo are more rigid, the killing being 
confined to the male, or antlered animal, 
during the second five days of November— 
from the 5th to the 10th. From 1890 until 
November, 1897, no moose were permitted 
to be killed under any circumstances, and 
during this period they increased wonder- 
fully in number, notwithstanding the 
fact that thousands of them were slaugh- 
tered by pot-hunters who hunted them 
for logging-and road-building crews, and 
sold the carcasses for less than it would 
cost to haul beef to their inaccessible 
camps. 

Our camp outfit resembled that of a 
Klondiker’s in miniature. It consisted of 
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BRINGING GAME INTO CAMP. 
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want of many little conveniences which his 
natural surroundings abundantly afford. For 
instance, there are millions of bushes around 
his camp, which, being cut aright, will make 
better bread toasters than the manufacturer 
has been able to produce. A stiff birchsapling 
six feet high, cut with a limb on each side, will 
afford ample room for a whole loaf of bread to 
be toasted in a dozen slices at once. If the 
camper will take a three-foot stick, sharpen it 
at one end and split the other so as to pass 
through the crevice a pliable piece of alder- 
bark, he will have a movable candlestick of 
great convenience. Birch bark, clean, clear, 
and flexible, will furnish table-cloth and plates, 
and, if need be, kindling for the morning’s fire. 

Our camp was located upon the banks of one 
of the thousands of small lakes which for cen- 
turies have sparkled like emerald gems, hid- 
den and unknown, in this forest wilderness. 
Whether its waters went to the Atlantic, the 
Arctic, or the Gulf, none of us could tell, for 
we were on the very summit-point dividing the 
waters of the three great river systems of the 
continent. We were at the very fountainhead, 
and with unstinted quaffs we drank deep of its 
pure waters. 

It is said, with a considerable degree of seri- 
ousness, that the remarkable richness of this 
region in iron ore—of which Minnesota last 
year produced and shipped to the furnaces in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania 7,000,000 tons—was dis- 
covered by some hunters while patrolling the 
shores of a small lake at night in a boat near 
enough to the land to catch the eye of the curi- 
ous deer, attracted and held spellbound by the 
unusual brilliancy of the deadly jack-light. 
Instead of the darkness of the night being 
penetrated by the innocent wonder-eyes of the 
deer in response to the glare of the hunter’s 
reflector, the flakes of specular hematite, ad- 
hering to the rocky shores, sent back to the 
hunter’s boat a scintillation which has pene- 
trated and revolutionized the industrial world, 
kept the wheels of industry whirring, and 
made the United States the greatest manu- 
facturing nation of the earth. 

The presence of iron in these rocks, thus dis- 
covered, led to closer investigation and ulti- 


mately to the unearthing of the richest iron | 


deposits ever found. The laws of Minnesota 
now prohibit the killing of deer at night by 


means of the “‘jack-light,’’ or “shining,” as | 


the practice is popularly termed by the hunter; 
but if it be true that the presence of these im- 
mense deposits of iron ore was first accidentally 
discovered by means of this cruel practice, then 
the State has been repaid many million-fold 
for any loss which her fauna may possibly 
have sustained while ‘‘shining’’ was being in- 
dulged in. 

Having pitched our tent upon the shores of 
this beautiful, unknown, and unnamed lake, 
our first care after a hearty meal was to pro- 
vide an ample supply of fir boughs for our bed. 
There is no part of this northern region desti- 
tute of the fir, consequently we soon had an 
abundance of short, crisp, springy boughs, one 
overlapping the other, until our emerald couch, 
two feet deep, rivaled the good, old-fashioned 
feather-bed familiar to our youth, not only in 
its generous proportions, but also in its sooth- 
ing administrations to stiffened limbs made 
sore and weary by a ten-mile tramp over hills 
and swamps. 

Our camp appointments being complete, and 
the thickening shadows of the night having 
enveloped our surroundings with darkness most 
somber, we sat around our blazing fire of birch 
logs smoking, quite content to let the great 
outside world whirl on in its mad rush of busi- 
ness care and excitement. Soon the fire burned 
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ENJOYING A WELL-EARNED REST AT HEADQUARTERS AFTER A SUCCESSFUL DAY’S HUNT. 


low, the darkness grew blacker, the sighing of 
the pines became more mournfully soothing, 

| the stories ceased, and each camper smoked on 
in a silence broken only by the crying of a 
broken limb far out in the wood, as an occa- 
sional gust of wind rubbed it against its parent 
tree. It was the hunter’s bedtime, and soon 
we were sound asleep. 

The dawn of day found us astir and busily 
engaged with the morning’s meal, after which 
it was planned for our woodsman to spend the 

| day locating the runways, yards, and licks fre- 
quented by the moose and deer known to in- 
habit the region; while the rest of us contented 

| ourselves with a day’s shooting at arctic hares 

| and woodgrouse, at the same time familiarizing 
ourselves with our surroundings. 

A successful deer hunter cannot rush into a 
strange forest and begin to bring down the 

| game the first day. He must go slowly; he 
must first locate himself, and then the game. 
Moose and deer are not captured by beating the 
| bush. Far from it. Their roads and rendez- 
vous must first be found, and then they must 
| be approached by the stealth of waiting and 
watchfulness. They must be permitted to 
come to the hunter; he can never go to them. 
To accomplish this, one must be possessed of 
| patience, which, if exercised discreetly, will be 
| well rewarded. 
Towards sundown, one by one the members 
of our party came straggling into camp, each 
| with a varied experience, but none with any 
game of consequence. All told, there were a 
dozen woodgrouse or partridge, a brace of 
spruce-hens, and four arctic hares. But these 
were amply sufficient to satisfy our keen appe- 
tites. The birds we broiled, two foreach man; 
while the hares were dressed and hung out to 
freeze in the cold, crisp, October night air. 
Each being about four times as large as an 
ordinary rabbit, we had no difficulty in making 
them do full duty at next morning’s breakfast. 

The second morning in camp found each man 
keen and capable for the duties of the hunt. 
The researches of the woodsman the day before 
for “sign” had resulted so favorably, and his 
predictions of success were so flattering, that 
it was with difficulty we could restrain our- 
selves from rushing off, half-prepared, to the 











scene of action. Some three miles from camp 
he had located two clumps of pine about 300 
yards apart, the intervening distance being 


| covered with a stunted growth of alder. 


Through these alders, leading from one hillock 
of pine to another hillock, was a runway indi- 
cating unusual travel. Near each end of this 
runway my companions were stationed, some 
distance back under cover, and told to wait and 
watch; while the woodsman and I went ona 
mile farther, where I was stationed under cover 
near a promising ‘“‘lick.’’ "Here, crouched and 
cramped, without food, drink, or evena smoke, 
I spent the long, weary hours of the day, wait- 
ing for my deer to pass that way, while the 
woodsman went miles beyond in the search for 
sign of moose. 

As the sun began to wane, I unlimbered my 
stiffened limbs and, as best I could, wended 
my way campward, where, two hours later, my 
famished faculties were greeted by the savory 
sizzling of two fat venison steaks merrily sing- 
ing from our two little spiders, placed upon a 
hot bed of coals. Early in the day my com- 
panions had brought down a magnificent buck, 
as he rushed along the runway in quest of the 
female sharer of his forest home. The balance 
of the time had been used in bringing his bet- 
ter parts into camp, all hands being well con- 
tent with the day’s success. Not envious of 
their achievement, I heartily joined them in 
the voracious dispatch of the evening meal; 
after which came the pipes, the stories, the 
far-away sighing of the pines, the silence of the 
night, and sleep. 

It was the greatest desire of each of us to kill 
a moose, an animal found nowhere else in the 
United States, except in a small district in 
Northern Maine; and hitherto protected by law 
at all times from our merciless bullets, but now 
for five short days a legal subject of prey. 

The third day in camp was the 5th of No- 
vember, the first day of the open season, and 
bright and early we were on our way to the 
place which our woodsman had located as the 
most promising for this big game. It was 
along the shores of a small lake about five miles 
from camp, one side of which was bordered by 
a dense tamarack and cedar swamp extending 
back from the lake several miles. It is the 
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custom of the moose to feed on the tender roots 
and grasses which grow in the shallow edges of 
the lakes, and to spend their time, when not 
feeding, in the densest part of the near-by 
swamps, where they are reasonably secure from 
danger. In these swamps they have established 
standing-places or yards, from which they have 
well-traveled roads leading to the feeding- 
grounds. It had been the business of our 
woodsman, after finding the feeding-grounds, 


station us near these trails under cover, and 


possessed of the keenest sense of smell, the only 
apparent use for its immense, homely proboscis. 

We had come prepared with food and extra 
coats to spend the night, for the moose feeds 
only during the night and very early morn- 
ing. The lake was about three miles long, one 
entire side of which bordered on the swamp, 
through which there ran many well-traveled 
roads with fresh ‘“‘sign;’’ consequently we had 
no difficulty in disposing ourselves, each on a 
different trail, at some considerable distance 
apart. My own station was in the three-limbed 
crotch of an old cedar about fifteen feet above 
the ground and fifty yards from the trail. My 
position commanded a good view of the lake 
shore for several hundred feet in both direc- 
tions, it being not more than seventy-five yards 
distant. 

In this uncomfortable position I sat,cramped, 
crabbed, and cold, from shortly after sunset un- 
til early next morning, without seeing a single 
living object or hearing a sound, except an 
occasional hare as it hopped about on the 
muskeag at the base of my tree. As I sat there 
in a semi-conscious state, along towards morn- 
ing, just as streaks of gray began to shiver the 
darkness, I was suddenly startled into dumb- 
pess and inactivity more profound, if that were 
possible, than the long, cold vigils of the night 
had produced, by a crashing sound coming 
closer and still more closely towards me down 
' the trail from the swamp. In an instant the 
long, swinging, swishing, scraping noise had 
passed me. My senses returned. I was not 
dreaming. It was a moose! 

Instantly all my faculties were alive, every 
nerve was throbbing, every muscle was at 
tension, every fiber was thrilling. Although 
he had passed me, he had not escaped me, for 
the gathering gray of the morning plainly 
showed his huge outline standing knee-deep in 
the water’s edge, with his head sunk beyond 
the ears voraciously digging with his capacious 
maw the succulent flag-roots at his feet. Cau- 
tiously and carefully I parted the few obtrud- 
ing cedar boughs, and, taking a certain aim, 














to locate these roads, it being his intention to | 


especially to the windward, as the moose is | 
| ond shot from my rifle pierced his heart and 
ended his innocent life. 
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sent a half-ounce ball crashing into his shoul- l 


der-blade, shattering it beyond hope of recov- 
ery. With a roar of terror and anguish he 
plunged forward as if to charge an enemy; but 
it was useless, my bullet had fulfilled its mis- 
sion, and forever laid low this monarch of the 
forest. This shot, while never fatal, isthe one 
practiced by the hunter of four-footed game, 
for it always makes locomotion impossible by 
breaking the shoulder-blade, after which the 
animal can easily be dispatched with certainty. 

Finding that he could not run, he staggered 
out on the bank, where, a moment later, a sec- 


The reports from my 
gun soon brought my companions to the scene, 
when all agreed that he was a noble specimen, 
standing, as he did in life, full sixteen hands 
in height, and weighing 1,600 pounds. Four- 
teen prongs graced his immense antlers, thus 
indicating his age to be sixteen years, there be- 
ing a prong foreach year after the first two years 
Now that the game was secure, 


The remainder of our stay in the woods re- 
sulted in the capture of a sleek, fat doe. Two 
nights were spent on the shores of a neighbor- 
ing lake in trying to bring down another moose, 
but without success, none having appeared at 
the feeding-grounds. It is said to be a fact 
that, after the blood of one of their number is 
spilled, all the other moose for miles around 
will leave the country for safer quarters. 
However true this may be, we did not see a 
single other moose during our stay in that ; 
locality. 

When our ten days were up, we with reluc- 
tance packed our belongings, hired a couple of 
passing Indians to carry our meat to the sta- 
tion, and were soon rushing along towards civ- 
ilization, each repaid a hundred-fold for the 
hardships and fatigues which we had neces- 
sarily been subjected to. Now, after several 
months, as I write with my feet softly cush- 
ioned upon the well-tanned moose-hide rug, 
with the huge head looking down upon me as 
its immense antlers bear my rifle upon the op- 
posite wall, the desire to again plunge into the 
forest depths possesses me with unresisting 
| force. And there is but one solution for the 
| problem. I shall go. 








a 
THE EVENING HOUR. 


It is in the stillness of evening's hour 

The day has died from the graying sky. 

A restless breath through the leaves whispers by— 
The dew is settling over the flower. 





The dismal cry of an owl sounds far 
From a somber wood, through the dusky air. 
I see o'er the trees half a moon’s red glare, 
And catch the glance of a glimmering star. 


The voices of day are hushed and still. 


As the sun—to sleep in the crimson West, 
So the herds have sunk to their night-time rest, 
And lie in the pastures o’er valley and hill. 


As the dusk falls down through the still twilight, 
A sadness steals over my weary heart; 





The thoughts and cares of the day depart; 
While the world grows calm in the arms of Night. 
Lincoln, Neb. J. A. EpGERTON 





our hard work began—work, com- 
pared with which the vigilance of 
the night was insignificant. We 
were five miles from camp, without 
any breakfast, and had on our 
hands the carcass of a moose 
weighing almost a ton. Not stag- 
gered by the undertaking in pros- 
pect, we hastily cut off the head, 
leaving a lengthy neck in order to 
make a more desirable mounted 
specimen, and skinned him, while 
yet warm, with our ready hunting- 
knives. This done, he was disem- 
bowled as he lay, after which the 
hind quarters were removed and 
cut into forty-pound chunks. One 
of these was securely strapped on 
each of our backs, after which 
hasty steps were made for camp, 
where, three hours later, breakfast 
and dinner, both in one, of moose 
steak, bread, coffee, and potatoes, 
were eaten with an eagerness and 
satisfaction never experienced be- 
fore by anyof us. After dinner 
came the pipes and an hour’s rest, 
and then all four put back to the 
scene of the morning’s conquest, 
to bring into camp the head and 
hide as trophies. Three of us did 
this with ease, while the fourth 
brought another load of the better 
parts of the animal, leaving the 
balance for the abounding timber 
wolves. 





BOUND HOMEWARD, CARRYING THE GAME FROM THE 


"1 





CAMP TO THE RAILWAY STATION. 
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A Billy-Goat Shepherd. 

Mike Hublitz’s billy-goat had a bloody con- 
test with two large prairie wolves a few days 
since, and, although his goatship succeeded in 
beating the wolves off, he came out of the con- 
test looking as if he had been soused in a tub 
of blood; his ears were torn, and his neck and 


flanks were badly lacerated. In the course of 
a spirited argument between the same billy 
and a large shepherd dog recently, the goat 
killed his antagonist without much effort.— 
Harlem (N. D.) New Era. 


Hunting Pacific Coast Sea-Lions. 


Captain J. R. Mullett, of New York, accom- 
panied by his wife, was in Albany, Ore., re- 
cently. His business-card sets forth that he is 
‘the only man who makes a business of catch- 
ing sea-lions and sending them all over the 
world.”’ 

He is after one hundred lions, and is going 
to secure them regardless of price. He has 
heard about the seal rocks, and intends to 
make a haul there. The sea-lions gather around 
at this season of the year to prey on the salmon 
entering the streams, devouring many of the 
favorite fish. Captain Mullett will purchase 
two tons of smelt and freeze them, and will 
feed his housed, but untamed, water monarchs 
with them during their shipment across the 
continent. 

He expects to lasso most of his lions at night. 
For this purpose he uses an electric light and 
a steam launch, and, as any one who has seen 
a sea-lion can imagine, it is quite a trick to 
catch one, and something moreof a job to 
handle one after you get the lasso around his 
ferocious body. A full-grown sea-lion is about 
as large ai a Clydesdale horse, and sets a pace 
like atorpedo boat chasing sunbeams; so one 
can get a mind’s-eye view of the joyful sport it 
is to successfully land one without mishap.— 
The Dalles (Ove.) Times-Mountaineer. 


Old Days in an:Idaho Town. 


In speaking of the great improvements that 
have taken place in Lewiston, Id., since the 
Northern Pacific extended its line to that 
town, a correspondent says that in order to 
make way for this progress many of the old 
landmarks are disappearing, to be replaced 
with more substantial and imposing structures. 
Some of them are relics of the palmy days of 
the sixties, when Lewiston, as the outfitting 
point for the Pierce City, Warren’s, Dixie, and 
Florence mining-camps, throbbed with excite- 
ment as the returning miners from these rich 
fields came in with plenty of dust to winter. 
In the ruins of one of these buildings, only re- 
cently torn down, an old counter salesbook was 
found that recorded the business of a pioneer 
merchant, as follows: 

‘Sold to John , one sack flour $8, one 
pound tea $3, one can oysters $1.25.’’ 

Other goods were sold correspondingly, and 
some days the amount of sales would reach a 
figure that would make the merchant of today 
smile with satisfaction. 

‘Those were money-making days,”’ said one 
old-timer, ‘‘and of course we had exciting 
times dealing with the tough “element at- 





| tracted to the section by the opportanities to 
hold up the returning miner with his gold- 
dust. Lewiston was the scene of several hang- 
ings for such work. The mau in business in 
those days had to do considerable hustling on 
account of the long distance to freight, and 
there were those who were successful from a 
financial standpoint, a factor that has contrib- 
uted largely toward making Lewiston a town 
of wealth and independent of outside capital 
in making improvements. 

‘Pierce City was the objective point for the 
outfitters who were excited over the discovery 
of rich placer ground along Orofino Creek. 
The trade that was received from these pros- 
perous districts made Lewiston, and to this 
day it is the wintering place of a large number 
of these miners, who prospect and mine during 
the summer season.”’ 


The Early Days of Manitoba. 

Eighteen years ago, when the writer stopped 
the tired oxen and pitched a tent on the home- 
less prairie a few miles south of Cypress River, 
the whole country was rich with material for 
the journalist, the naturalist, and the explorer, 
for the beautiful district was then quite un- 
occupied by man, a pleasing wildness rested on 
the blooming landscape, and every grove was 
white with blossoms. The first roses of the 
season were just opening, and many flowers, on 
which the eye of man had never looked, blushed 
and bloomed amongst the untrodden grass. 

Birds of unknown varieties and of hitherto 
unheard song were everywhere among the 
bushes, and made the early morning glorious 
with their music. Beautiful deer, of a species 
such as the writer had never seen before, 
peopled the shade or showed their graceful 
forms amid the verdure of the plain, as the 
rays of the rising sun brightened the dewy 
grass. The wild black moose moved among the 
wooded hills, undisturbed in his native soli- 
tudes. Magnificent elk, sometimes accompan- 
ied by their fawns, came down the green slopes 
from the trees and scrub to claim acquaintance 
with the red oxen, which were mistaken for 
wild animals—the astonished elk evidently 
wondering what description of deer these were 
that had no prongs on their horns. 

We still remember, with a feeling akin to 
affection, the brown bear that insisted on cool- 
ing himself in the clear water of the spring be- 
side the creek. There were rifles in the tent, 
but the beautiful animals were not disturbed, 
but were admired as objects of interest that 
were in perfect keeping with the silence and 
wildness which surrounded them. It was with 
a strange feeling that the first cow-bell was 
heard, for the sound told of the arrival of an- 
other settler, and showed that the spirit of 
wildness, which proved so pleasing, was pre- 
paring to depart from the Western prairie. 

The construction of railways, the formation 
of towns, and grain elevators; the establish- 
ment of stores, mills, and newspapers, show 
the satisfactory advancement that has been 
made; but it is doubtful if even the most pros- 
perous are much happier than they were when 
primeval wildness rested on the beautiful wil- 
derness in which the early settlers pitched 
their tents and kindled their first fires nearly 
twenty years ago.—Cypress River (Man.) Western 
Prairie. 


How He Made Converts. 

In the interests of Christianity and to raise 
money for his missionary work, says one who 
writes from Belle Fourche, 8S. D., the Rev. 
Cyrus Escomb, a traveling evangelist of the 
Dunker faith, participated in three prize-fights 
here of two, four, and seven rounds respectively. 
In each fight he was victorious, and with every 








victory he saved, or thinks he saved, a soul. 

The Reverend Escomb has been holding re- 
vivals at the various cattle-camps in this section 
for nearly a year. About the middleof January 
he came to Belle Fourche. The citizens re- 
ceived him kindly, but the cow-punchers from 
the neighboring ranges, concerning whose 
spiritual welfare he was especially sulicitous, 
were not interested in religion. 

His opportunity came in an unexpected way. 
“Chuck”’ Perkins, foreman on the “Star V”’ 
ranch, had been kicked by a vicious bronco and 
was indulging in considerable profanity. Mr. 
Escomb overheard and rebuked him. ‘“‘Chuck”’ 
instantly became abusive. The minister, nerv- 
ous and irritable from his long, uphill struggle 
with the cattlemen, threatened him with a 
whipping. 

“Lick me,” said ‘Chuck’ impressively, ‘‘and 
I’ll jine yer church!” 

‘Big Mike” Crane, another of the ‘Star V”’ 
gang, and Charles Ranson, a local tough and 
bully, heard the conversation and ‘‘wanted in’”’ 
in the game on the same terms. It was Crane 
who suggested a cash donation of $25 in aid of 
the clergyman’s work of evangelization for 
each fight he won. 

It was probably the clerical cut of the pas- 
tor’s garments, rather than anything in his 
appearance, that made the men so confident; 
for, when they came to strip, they could not 
help noticing that he was decidedly in the 
heavyweight class, and so they picked their 
best fighter to meet him first. 

Crane was their selection. The fight was 
fought in a corral outside of town, where there 
was no danger of interruption. A big crowd 
gathered to watch the result. Not much skill 
was displayed, but what the contestants lacked 
in science they made up in strength, courage, 
and determination. To every one’s astonish- 
ment, the Rev. Mr. Escomb forced the fighting 
from the start. Crane held hisown during the 
first and second rounds, but came:up groggy in 
the third, and was ignominiously knocked out 
in the fourth round. 

Ranson made a better showing. He lasted 
seven rounds, and mauled his antagonist se- 
verely. The latter won more by sheer endur- 
ance and indifference to punishment than by 
superior skill. Ranson entered the ring at the 
beginning of the seventh round badly blown 
and much annoyed by the flow of blood from a 
cut over the eye. The Reverend Escomb saw 
his advantage and, availing himself of his su- 
perior weight and reach, rushed his man rap- 
idly about the ring, beat down his guards by 
pure force of muscle, and finally landed a blow 
on his jaw, under which he went down and was 
unable to regain his feet. 

Perkins confessed himself beaten before he 
began fighting, and devoted most of his time 
to dodging the reverend gentleman’s sledge- 
hammer fists. The latter was considerably 
battered, but Perkins, who had at first con- 
sidered himself sure of victory, completely lost 
his nerve when he saw Crane and Ranson fall, 
and would, as he afterward admitted, have 
kept out of the ring altogether had he been 
able to do so creditably. He went out after 
two easy rounds. 

Mr. Escomb held his men strictly to their 
agreement, and all promptly paid their money 
and professed Christianity. Perkins and Crane 
took their defeat in excellent part, and the 
minister expresses all confidence in their con- 
version, despite the unusual manner in which 
it was effected. Ranson is sullen and dissatis- 
fied. He claims that the clergyman fouled 
him, and it is doubtful if he will make a valu- 
able addition to the evangelist’s flock. 

The latter is an old Vermonter, passed his 
boyhood on a farm, spent several years in the 
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Wisconsin lumber-camps, and bore the reputa- 
tion in his youth of being an almost invincible 
rough-and-tumble fighter. 


Feasting Beside a Grave. 


Five men sat around a freshly-made grave in 
a Seattle cemetery a day or two ago, and feasted 
royally. They were not cannibals, nor were 
they members of any anti-superstition society. 

They were tramps, or hobos, as the vagrants 
and vagabonds who wander over the earth are 
sometimes called, and how they got their feast 
is the story. 

Ten years ago a Chinaman, known to almost 
every pioneer business man in Seattle, retired 
from active mercantile life and went home to 
China. Let us call him Wong Yen, for hestill 
lives here, is bowed down in sorrow, and his 
true name would add but little interest to this 
tale. When Wong Yen went back to China he 
was a rich man in this world’s goods, as the 
white man reckons wealth, and was conse- 
quently a millionaire in his native land. Wong 
Yen left here two wives, both ‘“‘big-foot’’ 
women, and the real object of his visit to 
China was to secure for himself a “‘little-foot’’ 
wife; for be it known to those who do not know, 
that Chinese women are graded in their stand- 
ing in society, not by their beautiful faces or 
bright eyes, nor yet by their wealth of hair, 
woman’s crown of glory, but by the sizeof their 
feet, and Wong Yen, beyond a doubt, had in 
mind his “‘little-foot’’ wife to be purchased 
when he bought his two big-foot wives. This 
is a reasonable supposition, because it is well 
known that a true little-foot Chinese woman, 
one of the high class, is unable to walk alone 
and must be supported wherever she moves by 
a pair of human crutches, which are usually 
furnished, as in Wong Yen’s case, by womenof 
the lower order, married for that purpose. Be- 
cause, with the Chinese, marriage in their own 
country, and even in this, is a matter of 
purchase. 

At any rate, Wong Yen returned from China 
with a little-foot wife. How he landed a 
woman that could not walk and had never 
been in this country is another story; but, suf- 
fice it to say, Wong Yen was rich and influen- 
tial in the Northwest, as he is today, and he 
landed his wife. 

Her name was Ting Lee, and when she was 
safely housed in Seattle’s Chinatown, Wong 
Yen gave a banquet to all the merchants, and 
Ting Lee sat beside him on his couch and filled 
his opium-pipe as often as her lord and master 
wished. She was a pretty woman, as Chinese 
women go, and had all the accomplishments of 
a “‘little-foot.’? Of course, the big-foot wives 
supported her on either side as she moved 
about the house or on the street. In fact, she 
could not walk without their support; and, in 
addition to their duties as crutches, the big-foot 
wives did all the work of the household, even to 
feeding Ting Lee, in order that her fingernails, 
over an inch in length, should not be broken. 

But Ting Lee sickened. The Chinese doctor 
placed the paper image of her household god 
beside her bed, and punk-sticks were kept ever 
burning before it. He gave her powdered 
beetles mixed with herbs and frog’s-skin, but 
she died. 

Wong Yen mourned sincerely, for he loved 
Ting Lee, even though he had bought her and 
had money enough left to buy, not one, but 
twenty little-foot wives. As the restaurants 
had been called upon to aid in the celebration 
of Ting Lee’s wedding, they were now called 
upon to aid in her funeral. 

Wong Yeng was not stingy with the dead 
wife. He hired twenty mourners, two bands 
of music, bought a double amount of punk and 
papers, and had roasted for Ting Lee on her 








journey to the heaven of Confucius two’hogs, 
five ducks, ten chickens, together with the 
roasted entrails, fowls’ heads and feet, and 
scores of other delicacies the Chinese gourmet 
loves. 

And then Ting Lee was carted away to lie in 
a grave until the flesh had decayed from her 
bones, when they would be disinterred and re- 
turned to the holy ground in China. Her 
funeral was gorgeous—the mourners in red and 
in white—the bands were there, and all the 
hacks in the city; but, leading all, was the ex- 
press-wagon containing the funeral meats and 
driven by an Irishman smoking a pipe that 
was worse than the burning punk. 


The gorgeous funeral pageant moved toward | 


the cemetery, and a breeze caught the aroma 
of the baked meats and wafted it to the water 
front. 

Hungry Hank Wilson was sitting under the 
edge of a shed, out of the rain, and telling four 
companions how he had “hoboed”’ it from St. 
Paul to Seattle on a passenger-train. Hungry 
Hank is an ideal vagabond. He wouldn’t sweep 
shadows off benches in the park at $5 an hour. 
The police all know him and rate him simply 
as a man who won’t work, in the chain-gang 








mourners. They knew too much for that, but 
they waited close at hand while the Irishman 
who drove the express-wagon put down his load 
and, under his breath, cursed the ‘“‘haythen”’ 
and then crossed himself, took his money, and 
drove away. 

The ceremonies at the grave were brief. A 
dead Chinese is ‘‘deader” to his own race than 
to any other, and as soon as the punk-sticks 
had been planted and lighted, and the roast 
pigs and ducks and the candied cocoanut and 
the watermelon-seeds had been properly placed, 
Wong Yen and his hired mourners hurried 
away, leaving: little-foot Ting Lee to make her 
long journey, satisfied that she would be well 
fed on the way. 

Hardly had the last hack disappeared, when 
Hank led his band toward the grave. 

“Get a move on,”’ said one of hiscompanions; 
“there’s a lot of Chinese beggars over there 
waitin’.”’ 

‘“‘Huh!”’ said Hank; ‘“‘you’se dead green on a 
Chinese job. Them fellers wouldn’t touch a 
chicken while them punksis burnin’. We’s got 
lots of time, but wot worries me partic’lar is 
how we’s goin’ to take care of this here manna, 
which was sent to us, not from heaven, but on 
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or out of it. But Hungry Hank is not a men- 
ace to society, other than possessing a vora- 
cious appetite. He will not steal, nor will he 
consort with thieves; and more than one thief 
has found his way to jai] through information 
furnished by him. But when it comes to ‘‘bum- 
ming”’’ grub, there is no man inor out of the 
State that can touch Hank; and thus it was 
that when the breeze wafted the aroma of the 
funeral-meats of poor little-foot Ting Lee to 
the water front, Hungry Hank caught the first 
whiff. He straightened up, took another whiff, 
and then literally jumped from his seat, a per- 
formance that astounded his companions. 

‘““Hully Gee! A Chinese funeral, sure! Come 
on! Come on!’’ 

And Hank made a bee-line up-town until he 
located the procession by the screech of the 
bands; and then the five followedon behind,— 
not behind the hearse, but behind the wagon 
with the roasted pigs,—and at every step the 
savory odors of the funeral meats whetted 
their appetites. 

When the cemetery was reached, Hank and 
his companions made no move to join the 





the way there. We’s can’t eat it all to wunst.”’ 
‘*‘We kin try,” said another; and that settled 
it. Seated around the grave of Ting Lee, the 
five ate their fill, jesting and laughing, and even 
philosophizing upon the wisdom which made 
one man’s religion furnish another man’s food. 
Ting Lee, if mentioned, was considered only 
as a means to the end which had furnished the 
feast. No thought of the little woman, crippled 
from birth by the custom of her country, who 
died far away from all she loved. No thought 
of her days of slavery as the chattle of the man 
who spent more money to bury her than he had 
ever spent to give her pleasure while she lived. 
No thought of death for themselves, sometime, 
somewhere, somehow. They sat and ate their 
fill; and then, ‘‘borrowing’’ two barrels from a 
neighboring house, they carried the remains of 
the feast to the wharf—for future repasts. 
“Shall we take these un’s?’”’ asked atramp of 
Hank, pointing to the choice Chinese delicacies 
of chickens’ heads and entrails, ducks’ feet and 
dried fish. 
‘‘Naw,’’ said Hank; ‘‘we’re civilized, we are. 
Leave them things fur her to eat goin’ over.” 
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IN THE MINING 


DISTRICTS 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By W. Rose. 
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The mineral region of British Columbia is a 





rapidly developing Kettle River or Boundary 


part of that great mineral belt which extends | Country, through which the Canadian Pacific 


from the international boundary line north- 
ward over twelve hundred miles to the rich 
Yukon Valley in Canada and Alaska—probably 
extending still northward to the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. Gold, silver, copper, lead, cin- 
nabar, platinum, coal, and iron have already 
been found in vast quantities, and there are 
indications of other precious metals in large 
bodies. The entire Province seems underlaid 
with minerals, and no man can now say what 
the discoveries of the very near future may be. 

The total mineral production of British Co- 
lumbia to January, 1898, had been over $110,- 
000,000. The total product of the lode mining 
in 1891 was $29,607, while in 1897 it was about 
eight million dollars. This is now constantly 
increasing, while the product of placer mines 
is rapidly increasing also, as a result of the 
opening of the Atlin and other great placer- 
fields in the northern partof the Province. Of 
the lode mines, those of the Slocan and Koote- 
nay districts are by far the most extensive and 
best developed. 

Access to these fields from Canadian terri- 


tory is either over the main line of the Ca- | 
nadian Pacific Railway to Revelstoke, thence | 
| pansions of the Columbia River, and extend for | 
| people. 
The | 


over the branch lines of railway and by steamer, 
or over the Crow’s Nest Pass Division of the 
same line, via Lethbridge or Calgary. To the 
tourist and sportsman, as well as to the miner 
and the business man, this trip offers attrac- 
tions not excelled on the American Continent. 
The scenery is grand beyond description, game 
abounds in the mountains, and in the waters 
are trout and grayling of the gamiest kind. 
The great Columbia River, rising in a series of 
lakes, flows steadily in a northwest direction 
and is first crossed by the Canadian Pacific at 
Donald. This northwest course is continued 


for probably two hundred miles, when it sud- | 


denly swings round the northern end of the 


Selkirk Mountains, sharply to the south, and 


continues this general course for several hun- 
dred miles to and beyond the international 
boundary line. In its southern course it is 
again crossed by the Canadian Pacific at Rey- 
elstoke. The territory inclosed north of the 
C. P. R. is known as the Great Bend Country, 
and is destined to become a great mining sec- 
tion, hydraulic mining, as well as quartz mines, 
being already in successful operation. 

Next, to the southward, come the Lardeau 
and Trout Lake countries, both rich in miner- 
als, and only waiting for transportation 
facilities to become large producers of 
silver, lead, gold, and copper. These 
facilities are to be afforded during the 
coming season, as both the C. P. R. and 
the Great Northern are surveying lines 
and preparing to build. South of this 
lies the great Slocan Country, with its 
silver-lead mines; and to the eastward 
of it is the Ainsworth and Fort Steele 
Country, bounded on the east by the 
Upper Kootenay River, and on the west 
by Kootenay Lake. Then, still to the 
south, comes the world-famed Kootenay 
Country, divided into East and West 
Kootenay, and composed of the Nelson, 
Trail Creek, and Goat River minings 
districts. To the west of these lies the 


is now building a branch railway, which will 
give a much needed outlet for its rich ores. 
All these sections are bounded on the south 
by the international line, the States passing 
inward from the Coast being Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, all great mineral produc- 
ing States. 

Revelstoke is on the main lineof theC. P. R., 
2,527 miles west from Montreal and 379 miles 
east of Vancouver. Leaving Revelstokein the 
morning, over the branch line, one is soon 
speeding along the eastern bank of the Co- 
lumbia, with the Selkirks close at hand; while 
across the river looms the Columbia or Gold 
Range, with its snow-capped summits now 
right ahead, now behind us, as we sweep round 
the sudden curves. Arun of twenty-eight miles 
brings us to Arrowhead, at the head of Upper 


Arrow Lake, where we are transferred to the | 
elegant C. P. R. lake steamer Rossland. She | 


makes the trip from Arrowhead to Robson, at 
the foot of the Arrow Lakes, 165 miles, every 


| second day, alternating with the Kootenay, a 


steamer of similar construction, thus making 
a daily service, Sunday excepted. 
The Arrow Lakes, Upper and Lower, are ex- 


165 miles from north to south. They are of an 
average width of three to five miles. 





scenery along their shores is grand in the ex- | 
| and will be found homelike in every way. The 
| scenery is superb. A row across the lake to the 


treme. The waters are clear and sparkling, 
and fish of large size lurk in their depths. 
Eleven miles below Arrowhead, on the eastern 
shore, is Halcyon Springs, a health and pleasure 
resort, with its large hotel and bath-houses 
perched on the side of the mountain. Fifty- 
two miles farther bring us to Nakusp, where 
we leave the steamer, as we are to goin via the 
Slocan Lake route. Boarding a train on the 
Nakusp and Slocan branch, we are soon climb- 
ing the mountain. As weswing round a curve 
high among the trees, we see the steamer fast 
disappearing on her trip down the lake—the 
white steamer, the bright sunshine, the spark- 
ling waters, and the peaks of the gold range 
athwart the western sky, making a beautiful 
picture. Still climbing, we finally reach the 


summit, where the line traverses the shore of 
a pretty mountain lake known as Summit Lake. 
Soon we begin to descend, and after a run of 


twenty-eight miles the first view of Slocan 
Lake bursts upon our astonished vision. Many 
scenes of natural beauty have we beheld, but 
none can excel, and few equal, the exquisite 
charm of this first glimpse of the lake from the 
mountainside. To the right the vast bulk of 
Valhalla Mountain towers forbiddingly aloft; 
while to the left, Slocan and Silver mountains 
are bathed in the golden glory of the late after- 
noon. Nestling almost at one’s feet is the 
pretty town of New Denver, while to the south, 
where that violet haze hangs over Red Mount- 
ain, and where the lake seems to end, is Silver- 
ton. The foliage of the mountainsides is a 
kaleidoscope of shifting color, and the whole is 
a panorama of beauty never to be forgotten. 
The shrill whistle of the engine recalls us, 
and we soon come to astop at Roseberry, where 
we are transferred to the comfortable Steamer 


| Slocan and, after a short run of four miles, are 


landed at New Denver. Here we find a very 
comfortable hotel, the Newmarket, on high 
ground overlooking the lake, and commanding 
a fine view of the great Lowery Glacier, which 
lies in its cold solitude twelve thousand feet 
above sea-level on Valhalla Mountain. Slocan 
Lake has an altitude of 1,750 feet, and New 
Denver is fifty feet above the lake. Though a 
new town, there are many pleasant and hand- 
some homes, and it is destined to be the resi- 
dence town of the Slocan. There is now a 
population of about 1,200. Asa mining center 
the town is rapidly advancing, a number of 


| most excellent mining properties being located 


in this vicinity and in a good state of develop- 
ment. The town has a fine reputation, and is 
attracting favorable attention from abroad. 
Four miles below New Denver is Silverton, 
another mining center—a pleasant town of 800 
It is beautifully situated on a lovely 
bay, sheltered by high mountains. The Selkirk 
Hotel is located a few steps from the wharf, 


canyon and cascades is a delightful experience. 


| Slocan Lake has a charm and a mystery all its 








own. The water is clear as crystal, and one 
seems floating in air while drifting on its placid 
surface, looking down at the bottom far below, 
where every object is plainly visible. Its wa- 
ters are two hundred to six hundred feet deep; 
in fact, no accurate soundings have been made 
in the deepest parts. 

Silverton is an important shipping point and 
a pleasant residence town. It is in the heart 
of a fine mining region, and all about it are 
very valuable propositions. 

Next morning we again boarded the steamer 
Slocan and proceeded southward to Slocan City, 
twenty-seven miles, at the foot of Slocan Lake. 
The scenery on this partof the trip is very fine, 
the high mountain ranges continuing on both 

sides of the lake. Slocan 
City is at the foot of the 
lake, and at the head of 
Slocan River, which is the 
outlet for the lake. The 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NEW DENVER, B. C. 


“Slocin L ke has an altitude of 1,750 feet. and New Denver is fifty feet above the lake. 
1,200, and it is destined to be the residence town of the Slocan.” 


There is now a population of about 
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‘Rossland ia in the center of the Trail Creek mining district. 


town is well located on a broad flat between the 
river and Springer Creek, with high mountains 
to the east and west. In a mining way there are 
many fine prospects, and a few shipping mines. 
The chief difficulty, however, has been the lack 
of good wagon-roads, and the necessary capital 
for development. The time is not distant when 
these will be provided, and then this will be- 
come a great producing camp. To practical 
men with capital, this offers a tempting field, 
as the properties have not yet reached fancy 
prices. The town has about 600 people, and 
the Hotel Arlington, at the wharf, will be 
found a pleasant stopping place. 

From here we take the Columbia and Koote- 
nay division of the C. P. R., stopping at Lemon 
Creek Station to visit the mines, to spend a 
day amid the magnificent scenery, and to fish 
for trout in Lemon Creek and in the rapids of 
the Slocan River. Lemon Creek Station con- 
sists of a general store, a half-dozen houses, and 
a saw-mill. The greatest sociability exists. 
Everyone goes fishing; trout are as common as 
mosquitoes in Klondike. Grasshoppers are the 
favorite bait, and the ladies have an original 
method of catching them with a broom, which 
is extremely funny to the spectator, but not so 
funny to the grasshopper. 

Bidding farewell to our friends, and particu- 
larly to little Robbie, our four-year-old guide, 
we again board the train and, after a run of 
forty-three miles, most of the time following 
the Slocan River as it winds in and out among 
the mountains, we arrive at Slocan Junction, 
where the river empties into the Lower Koote- 
nay River. Here the line connects with the 
road from Nelson to Rossland. At Slocan 
Junction there is a comfortable hotel. The 
scenery is grand, and the fishing unexcelled. 
For several miles the Lower Kootenay River 
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COLUMBIA AVENUE, ROSSLAND, B. C. 


It has about 8,000 people, and occupies three flats or benches on a mountain, with higher mountains rising on all sides.” 


descends in a succession of falls and foaming 
rapids. Bonnington Falls, consisting of the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Fall, having a com- 
bined height of 180 feet, over which the river, 
400 feet wide, pours with a thunderous roar, is 
one of the finest series of cataracts on the con- 
tinent. Lower Fall is just back of the station, 
while Middle Fall is a half-mile higher, and 
Upper Fall is a short distance above this. At 
Middle Fall this great body of water plunges 
over a granite cliff, making a sheer fall of sixty 
feet. A cloud of white mist constantly hangs 
over this boiling caldron, while the river below 
is one mass of white foam. Great mountains 
lift their crowns of snow skyward on every 


hand. Standing here, one may count fourteen | 


colossal peaks in view at one time, rising to a 





height of three to four thousand feet, their | 


sides heavily timbered. This is a sportsman’s 
paradise. The waters abound in rainbow trout, 


weighing from a pound upward, and there are | 


no mosquitoes or black flies; while bear, and 
other large game are plentiful in the mountains. 
For the convenience of fishing-and hunting- 
parties visiting this region, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Company has provided a number of com- 
fortable fishing-camps along the river, at which 
all trains stop on signal. The houses in these 
camps are built of wood, and have sleeping 
accommodations for four people or for eight, if 
provided witha tent. Bedding and all camp 
equipment may be hired from the company’s 
agent at Nelson, or by wire from any point on 
the line, and every convenience possible is sup- 
plied to render the stay of tourists and sports- 
men pleasant. Such surroundings! No pen, 
camera, or brush can convey an adequate idea 
of the sublime beauty and grandeur of these 
wonderful mountains. One must live among 
them, and study their varied moods; watch the 





glory of the sunlight on their dazzling snows 
and glaciers; climb their dizzy heights—breathe 
the cold, pure air of their summits; train the 
eyes to measure their splintered pinnacles and 
deep canyons; hear the awful voice of the storm 
king echo from crag to crag; see the terrible 
avalanche, which sweeps everything from its 
path; and brace himself, with all his strength, 
against the fierce winds which would sweep 
him from the narrow ledge to sure destruction 
thousands of feet below. Then one should 
study them in their milder moods, when the 
soft blue haze settles on their rugged slopes, 
and the feathery clouds half hide their tower- 
ing summits; when the sighing of the wind 
through the dark cedars, firs, and pines lulls 
one to repose, while the witch of the mountain 
seems to beckon ever onward to fountains of 
eternal youth, where wild flowers strew the 
pathway, and the most delicate fern-growths 
lurk in the cool shadows of the forest. Thus, 
day by day, one grows to appreciate the witch- 
ery of the mountains, their terrible grandeur, 
and their fairylike beauty. 

Here at the Middle Falls are situated the 
large power-house and ponderous machinery of 
the West Kootenay Power and Light Company, 
of Rossland, which is furnishing both light and 
power for that city, these agencies being trans- 
mitted over a pole line thirty miles across the 
mountains. This is one of the largest plants 
in the West. The plans contemplate the ulti- 
mate use of the entire power from the three 
falls, which will be about sixty thousand horse- 
power. Middle Fall, now developing twenty 
thousand power, is supplied with two Victor 
turbines directly connected to two 725 K. W. 
generators of the revolving field type; voltage is 
taken from the generators at 1,000 and stepped 
up to 20,000 volts, at which it is transmitted 
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RAPIDS AND UPPER FALLS IN KOOTENAY RIVER, B. C. 


“Bonnington Falls, consisting of the Upper, Middle, and Lower Falls, having a combined height of 180 feet, over 
which the river, 400 feet wide, pours with a thunderous roar, ts one of the finest series of cataracts on the continent.” 


over the high tension line to the sub-station in 
Rossland, where it is stepped down to 2,000 
volts for general distribution. Visitors to 
Slocan Junction will find a few hours spent in 
examining this great electric plant very inter- | 
esting indeed. 

Boarding a train on the Nelson and Rossland 
branch of the C. P. R., we follow the west bank 
of the Kootenay River in its devious windings 
to its junction with the Columbia River at 
Robson. This isa new town destined to be of 
much importance, as it is the initial point of 
the new Robson and Penticton branch of the 
Canadian Pacific, which will give direct railway 
connection with the rich mining and agricult- 
ural sections of the Boundary and Kettle River 
districts, and which is now under rapid con- 
struction. This line will also complete the 
link between the Kootenay transportation sys- 
tem and the Penticton and Okanogan system 


of the C. P. R., which connects with the main 
line at Sicamous Junction. Robson is also the 
terminal for the steamers of the company from 


Arrowhead down to Arrow Lakes, 165 miles. 
Crossing the broad Columbia on a comfortable 
ferry steamer, we board the train again and 
are soon on our way to Trail. This is a town 
of some 2,500 population. In 1894 the site of 
the town was a part of the wilderness, but now 
it isa place of bustling activity. It is located 
in a flat fronted by the Columbia River and en- 
circled on three other sides by high mountains. 
Here, perched on a high plateau, is the great 
smelter now owned and operated by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company. Its purchase 
price, and the extensive improvements made 
by the company, which have just been com- 
pleted, represent an investment of $400,000, and 
the smelter is capable of handling 700 tons of 
ore daily. The equipment consists of lead 
sampling works; sampler for treating the cop- 
per ores of the Rossland camp; three copper 
furnaces; two reverberating furnaces for re- 
ducing the matte produced by the blasts; one 
lead furnace; two mechanical roasting furnaces 
for copper ores; six mechanical roasting fur- 
naces for lead ores; forty-eight large roasting 
stalls for copper ores; and two hand roasters 
for either class of ores. In addition, complete 
refineries are to be built where the lead bullion 





and copper matte can be converted into virgin 
gold, silver, lead, and copper. 

The company has adopted a very liberal 
policy since acquiring this property, aiming to 
place as low a price as possible upon the treat- 
ment of ores, in order to encourage the develop- 


| ment of the mines of the country, rather than 


to make an undue profit from smelting, which 
is but one of the many industries which it con- 
ducts. Now that the coal and coke from the 
great Crow’s Nest Pass mines are available at 
about half the cost of these commodities for- 
merly, a still further reduction in the price of 
smelting will undoubtedly be made. It is the 
intention of the company, as soon as the East 
Kootenay and Boundary countries have reached 
a stage of development which will warrant the 
expenditure, to erect large reduction works in 
those districts, and a large refinery at some 
central point, where the lead bullion and matte 
produced at these smelters can be converted 
into the virgin metals. 

On taking the train for the next stage of our 
journey, we had the unique experience of rid- 
ing in what was once the private car of the 
great Mormon leader, Brigham Young. The 
car is still furnished in much its original style, 
and it brought up vivid recollections of the 
times when every man’s hand was raised against 
the Latter Day Saints, the echoes of which 
warfare have not yet died. Upon arrival at our 
destination, we almost expected to meeta large 
concourse of juveniles with ‘‘welcome home”’ 
for Dad, while numerous wives of our ‘‘bosom”’ 
pulled hair as to which should be first to em- 
brace the returning prodigal. But the only 
voice which greeted us was that of the leather- 
hinged hackman and hotel runner, which 
brought us back to the present with a shock 
which nearly loosened our front teeth. 

We had arrived at the Mecca of the lode 


miner, 
ROSSLAND, 


in the center of the Trail Creek mining dis- 
trict. The distance from Trail to Rossland is 
seven miles by stage, but it is thirteen by the 
railway, and part of this is up a railway ladder 
known as a switchback. The whole distance 
isa steady climb, Rossland being at an eleva- 
tion of about eight thousand feet. 





The city occupies three flats or benches on a 
mountain, with higher mountains rising on all 
sides. The air is dry and pure, and the climate 
healthful. In July and August the thermom- 
eter sometimes mounts to 90 or 100 degrees in 
the shade; but the nights are always cool, and 
one sleeps under a blanket the year round. 
There is usually snow from November to April, 
and it often attains a depth of five feet. The 
thermometer rarely goes as low as zero in the 
winter, though the past winter has been an ex- 
ception. 

The townsite was located by Ross Thompson, 
known as the “Father of Rossland,” in 1891, 
and the first sale of lots took place in 1895. 
From that time the growth has been rapid, 
until today the town contains about 8,000 peo- 
ple. In 1897 the city was incorporated, since 
which time $100,000 has been expended in public 
improvements. Five milesof streets have been 
graded, ten miles of sidewalks have been laid, 
and a sewerage system has been constructed. 
There is a good system of electric lighting, nut 
only in the city, but extending to the mines in 
the vicinity, the power being furnished by the 
plant of the West Kootenay Power and Light 
Company at Bonnington Falls, already men- 
tioned. A good waterworks system draws the 
purest water from the mountains, while the 
telephone system connects all parts of the city 
and the mines, and through its long distance 
wires connects with nearly all the cities of the 
Pacific Coast. The assessed value of real and 
personal property within the corporate limits 
is $1,500,000, while there is an indebtedness of 
$100,000, running twenty-five years and drawing 
interest at five to five and one-half per cent. 
There are two daily and three weekly news- 
papers, all very creditable. Among the public 
buildings may be mentioned the new Provincial 
court-house, two fine new bank buildings, the 
Rossland Club’s new building, the new C. P. R. 
station, a handsome new school building, and 
a smaller four-room school. About 500 pupils 
are enrolled in the public schools, and the lead- 
ing church denominations are represented. 
Three chartered banks—the Bank of British 
North America, the Bank of Montreal, and the 
Merchants Bank of Halifax, with a combined 
capital of $27,000,000, furnish ample financial 
resources. Transportation facilities are sup- 
plied by the Canadian Pacific Railway and by 
the Red Mountain Railway, now a part of the 
Great Northern Railway system. 

But it is the mining industry which over- 
shadows all other interests, and upon which all 
other interests depend. The mines are excep- 
tionally well located for economical work. Rail- 
way sidings can reach nearly all the properties, 
and, since electric power is now available, it 
has cut the expense of getting out ore about 
one-half over the steam-power formerly used. 
The rock is very hard, a comparatively small 
amount of timbering is necessary, and little 
water enters the mines—thus obviating the use 
of costly pumping-plants. The mines are sit- 
uated in an area of eruptive rock with a center 
core of gabbro surrounded by uralite porphyrite. 
This is traversed by fissures carrying the gold- 
and silver-bearing phyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, 
and quartz. These ore bodies are wide and 
apparently continuous, the veins widening as 
depth is reached; some have run as high as 
forty to sixty-six feet in width. The average 
values in gold, silver, and copper combined are 
$32 per ton. 

At present the leading shipping mines are 
Le Roi, War Eagle, Center Star, Poorman, 
Iron Mask, Cliff, Velvet, Monte Cristo, Sun- 
set No. 2, Deer Park, and Giant. A numberof 
other mines are being worked, and the list of 
mines shipping ore is constantly increasing. 
Over three thousand tons of ore is being ship- 
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ped from the mines of Rossland every week, 
the value of which is over $90,000; and the 
monthly pay-roll is over $100,000. 

As showing the prospective value of devel- 
oped mines in this great camp, the controlling 
interest in the famous LeRoi mine recently 
sold for over $3,000,000, while the Center Star 
was sold to Toronto parties for $2,000,000. This, 
however, is not a poor man’s country, as it re- 
quires $25,000 to $150,000 to develop even a good 





R | 
would do credit to any city; and the hotel ac- | the lake, while steamers of the International 


commodations are equal, in everything con- 
ducing to the comfort of the traveler, toa town 
of twice the size. There are one daily and three 
weekly newspapers, a fine waterworks system, 
electric lights, and construction is begun on a 
system of sewerage. There are first-class free 
schools, churches of the leading denominations, 
and three hospitals—one public and two private. 

This is the distributing point for a wide area, 


mine into paying property. Electro-chemical | and is destined to be the wholesale and manu- 
ore-reduction works have been constructed near | facturing center for interior British Columbia. 
the city, which will enable the low-grade ores, | Among the manufacturing interests may be 
carrying as low as five dollars per ton, to be | mentioned two saw-mills, with a combined ca- 


worked at a profit. The deepest mines are now 
working at a depth of 700 to 800 feet. 

Again boarding a train on the C. P. R., we 
are soon rapidly descending the mountains, 
through Trail and on to Robson, where we re- 
cross the Columbia. Crossing the Kootenay 
River at Kootenay Bridge, we are soon running 
along the shore of Kootenay Lake. The moon- 


| 


pacity of 60,000 feet of lumber daily; a brewery, 
with acapacity of 9,000 barrels per year; the Nel- 
son Soda-water Factory; the Kootenay Brick 
and Lime Company, with capacity for three 
million brick annually from their new plant, and 
the Nelson Iron Works, manufacturing engines, 
boilers, and mining machinery. The Hall 


| Mines Smelter is the largest industrial enter- 


| 


light shimmers on the rippling surface, and | 
touches the great mountain wall with an ethe- | 


prise. It has a capacity of 350 tons of ore daily, 


and employs 250 men. 





An aerial tramway con- | 


Navigation Company ply to lake points and to 
Bonners Ferry. 

This is official headquarters for the Nelson 
Mining District, the governmental offices being 
located here. While not so exclusively a min- 
ing town as the others mentioned, mining is 
already an important industry, and is destined 
to constantly increase as the many fine pros- 
pects now being discovered are opened and 
developed. Tributary to Nelson are many 
mines, all of which are now being worked, these 
mines being principally in granite, diorite or 
slate, and are gold, silver, and copper proper- 
ties, with some free-milling gold ore. With 
untold wealth in her mountains, cheap coal 
and coke, the center of a far-reaching trans- 
portation system, giving her direct connection 
with the markets of Eastern Canada, with the 
Pacific Coast on the west, and with the United 
States on the south, and with the entire local 
territory of the Kootenays, and, above all, pro- 
gressive citizens working for her best interests, 
Nelson should be assured of a bright future. 








NELSON, COMMERCIAL CENTER OF WEST KOOTENAY, B. C. 


“4 handsome little city of five thousand population, charmingly situated in an amphitheater with an arm of Kootenay Lake on one side and agreat semicircle of mountains on 


the other side. 


rial radiance. After a while electric lights 
twinkle in the distance—we round acurve—the 
mountains seem to recede—we are in a vast 
amphitheater—the whistle wakes the echoes of 
the everlasting hills, and we come to a stop at 
NELSON, 
the commercial metropolis of West Kootenay. 
Nelson is a handsome little city of five thou- 
sand population, charmingly situated in an 
amphitheater with an arm of Kootenay Lake 
on one side and a great semicircle of mountains 
on the other side. The town has filled the level 
space along the lake, which is the business 
section, and is spreading up the mountains. 
Across the lake, which is here about two miles 
wide, the mountains rise in a great wall, peak 
on peak as far as the eye can reach. Itisa 
pleasant surprise to one who expects to find a 
raw mining town of shacks, hastily built. 





The lake at this point is about two miles wide." 


nects the smelter with the Silver King mine, 
four miles away on Toad Mountain. 

The transportation system of the West Koo- 
tenay Country converges at Nelson. The Ca- 
nadian Pacific has three branches centering 
here—the Columbia and Kootenay connecting 
with Slocan Lake; the Columbia & Western 
from Rossland and Trail, connecting with 
steamers on Arrow Lakes; and the Crow’s Nest 
Pass division, completed last fall, and bringing 
the fine coal and coke of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
to the doors of smelters and factories. Con- 
nection is had with the railway system of the 


United States by the Nelson and Fort Shepard | 


Railway, reaching southward to Spokane in 


connection with the Spokane Falls and North- 


ern. Two lines of steamers connect Nelson 
with all points on Kootenay Lake, and with 
Bonners Ferry in Idaho. The Canadian Pa- 


Though but eight years old, the buildings , cific operates a line of handsome steamers on 


Among the new building operations for the 
present season is a fine business house in course 
of construction by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Handsome church buildings of stone are being 
erected by the Church of England and by the 
Roman Catholics. Many residences, warehouses, 
and business buildings are also under way or 
planned, and the building season of ’99 will be 
especially active. 

On a day when the clouds wept and the old 
mountains were seen through a driving sheet 
of rain, we boarded the handsome steamer 
Kokanee, of the C. P. R. fleet, bound for Kaslo. 
Passing out the west Arm, we enter Kootenay 


| Lake proper and cross to Pilot Bay, where there 


is another large smelter. Here the lake is 
about six miles wide, and the wind has kicked 
up quite a rough sea, which causes the timid 
ones to feel rather nervous. Landing here for 
a short time, we again proceed. Night has 
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closed in, the storm is abating, and before we 
reach Kaslo, forty-five miles from Nelson. the 
stars come out and the blue vault above is soon 
a twinkling expanse of heavenly beauty. Fi- 
nally electric lights vie with nature’s lamps, 
and we tie up at the wharf in 

K ASLO. 

This is a town of about 2,000 population, 
beautifully situated on a lovely little bay, and 
surrounded by high, snow-capped mountains. 
It is connected with Sandon, thirty miles dis- 
tant, by the Kaslo and Slocan Railway, and 
with all points on Kootenay Lake,—which, with 
Kootenay River, is navigable for 160 miles. 


Kaslo has churches, a good public school sys- | 


tem, graded streets, good hotels, electric light, 
and an ample supply of pure water. Among 
the business interests are a saw-mill and an 
ore-sampling works, where ores are sampled and 
bought, thus enabling many mine owners of 
small means to work their mines, realizing on 
the ore as taken out. There is also a brewery 
and bottling-works. This is the commercial 
center of the Whitewater, South Fork, Wood- 
bury Creek, Ainsworth, Campbell Creek, and 
Duncan mining-camps. As a mining center, 
Kaslo is destined to play an important role, as 
many promising prospects are already being 
opened immediately surrounding the town. 

Boarding a train on the Kaslo and Slocan 
Railway, we are soon way up on the side of the 
mountains above, overlooking the town and 
lake. It is amagnificent view—the town, with 
its cozy homes, its regular streets, its wharves 
and depot along the lake front at one’s feet, 
the blue waters of the lake stretching far as 
the eye can reach, and towering above them 
the serrated heights of the Selkirks, the snow 
gleaming white on their summits. We round 
a curve and pass in among the mountains on 
our steady climb to Sandon. No one visiting 
this section should fail to make the trip to 
Sandon over this railway. The mountain 
scenery is superb, and all along the line is large 
game and good hunting. At Whitewater we 
see the neat houses and offices of the White- 
water mine. Soon we are running along the 
sides of Carpenter’s Creek Canyon, and as we 
round Payne Bluff the creek appears, a narrow 
thread a thousand feet below the track. So 
sheer is the mountain wall at this point, that 
if one were to drop a stone from the car win- 
dow it would drop to the bottom without 
striking an obstruction. We pass the Payne 
mine, whose fame has spread wherever the 
Slocan is known, and shortly we see the town 
of Sandon wedged into the canyon, and over- 
flowing up the mountains. 

SANDON 

is less than four years old. It hasa population 
of 2,000, and is the mining center of the Slocan 
Country; for we have now doubled back into 
the home of the silver-lead miner. The town 
has good hotels, able newspapers, waterworks, 
electric light, two railways—the Nakusp & 
Slocan branch of the Canadian Pacific (which 
company completed a handsome new depot last 
year), and the Kaslo and Slocan, over which we 
have just come, and which carries a large ton- 
nage of the rich ore from this camp. 

Although the town is built in the canyon, it 
has an altitude of 3,460 feet, the mountains 
above it rising to a height of ten to eleven 
thousand feet above sea-level. The water sup- 
ply is from two mountain lakes, one 210 feet, 
and the other 400 feet above the town. The 
electric light plant is operated by power ob- 
tained from the same source. Look for the 
hotels and business houses, and you will find 
them in the bottom of the gulch, with Carpen- 
ter’s Creek tumbling noisily down its rocky bed 
just in their rear. The churches, schools, and 
residences are built on terraces cut into the 





mountainsides. Mines are in all directions, 
and the chief topic of conversation is naturally 
the new strikes being made in the various work- 
ings. Two miles up Carpenter’s Creek is the 
town of Cody, where several mines are located. 
The ore is chiefly silver-lead, and the average 
value per ton is $120. Shipments from the 
Slocan for 1898 were over 17,000 tons, and if the 
present rate of production is maintained it 
will be 40,000 tons for 1899, with a probable 
value of $5,000,000. In the Sandon mines alone 
about 1,200 men are employed, the average 
wage being $3 per day. 

The rawhiding of ore is a curious sight to one 
who sees it for the first time. When the snow 
falls in the great mountains, covering the 
trails which wind their way to the different 
mines, the ore is packed in small sacks, and 
these in turn are tied in bundles in rawhides. 
Horses, mules, or the musical burro, known as 
a Rocky Mountain canary, are hitched to them, 
and they are dragged down over the trails to 
the point of shipment. Trains of pack-horses 
are also seen toiling their way up the trails, 
carrying on their backs supplies of all kinds for 
the mines. 

A visit to the concentrators, a ride in a grav- 
ity tram-car up the dizzy side of the mountain, 
crouching low to avoid the snow-sheds, finally 
coming to a halt at the top; the donning of 
miners’ suits and the following of our guide 
through the long tunnels in the heart of the 
mountain, where the air-drills are at work; the 
delightful tramp down the mountain over the 
snow, breathing the crisp, bracing air: the vig- 
orous appetite with which we attacked the din- 
ner when once more in the com/ortable hotel, 
are all memories of our visit to Sandon which 
will long remain with us. 


HENO, THE THUNDER-GOD. 








Heno is the Thunder-god, roaming over heath and 
holt; 

Heno is a mighty god, who can forge the thunderbolt; 

He it is that makes the rain, when he sails his clouds 
along; 

He it is that gives us pain—thunder is his only song. 

He deals out the chastisement from the day of each 
one's birth; 

He deals out the punishment to the wicked of the 
earth. 

He is swifter than a colt; in his hands the welkin tear; 

Death is in his thunderbolt, when itcleaves the quak- 
ing air. 


Heno is the Thunder-god; on his head he wears a 
charm; 

Heno tis a mighty god, and he fears no earthly harm, 

For the feather in his cap is a store of magic skill, 

And the basket on his lap holds the rocks that always 
kill. 

In the spring the Ked men meet, and to Heno givea 
feast; 

Then a thousand prayers greet Heno from the West 
and East. 

Then comes warmth to Heno’s heart, 
with love below; 

Then the seeds are sown, and start, for he causes them 
to grow. 


and he looks 


Heno is the Thunder-god, from his hand there comes 
the rain; 

Heno is a mighty god, for he waters hill and plain. 

Thus the seeds the Red men sow, as by magic fill the 
field; 

Heno causes them to grow, gives to them his ample 
shield. 

In the fall again they meet, and to Heno give a feast; 

Then a thousand prayers greet Heno from the West 
and East— 

Thanking Heno for his care, and his kindly, loving 
shield; 

Thanking Heno everywhere, for the fair fruits of the 
field. W. H. Scuvuz. 
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ACCESSORY. 





She knew to be false what she heard— 
She might with a look have denied; 
Not an eyelash she stirred, nor uttered a word: 
Had she spoken, the slander had died. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 











CAPT. W. E. P. FRENCH, U.S. A. 


THE SONG OF THE GUNS AT SAMOA. 


Hark! Hear the scream of shrapnel, 
And the sibilant shriek of shell; 
The great-guns' deep diapason, 
The Hotchkiss’ exultant yell; 
The treble of rifle- fire, 
The bass of the cannons’ roar, 
As English and Yankee broadsides 
Are hurled on Samoa’'s shore. 





Sons of one grand old mother,— 
Mother, be glad of thy sons,— 
Brother is fighting by brother, 
And this is the song of their guns: 


Men of one speech are we, 
Shoulder toshoulder we stand, 
Bound by our blood, yet free, 
U nited in heart and hand. 


Over the wide, wide world 

With order and law we come, 
Under our flags unfurled, 

With bugle and fife and drum. 


Peace we proclaim, not war! 

Honor, and truth, and law; 
These our endeavor, 

Freedom and rights we bring, 

And the hot gun-mouths sing, 
Justice forever! 


*Ware of the Lion’s paw! 

*Ware of the Eagle's claw! 
*Ware fur and feather! 

Ye that oppress the weak, 

*Ware tooth and trenchant beak 


Striking together! 
W.E. P. FrRencH, 


Kingston, N. Y. Capt. 3d Infantry, U.S. A. 


WHEN THE CLOUDS HANG LOW. 


Oh, it’s merry every minute 
When the clouds are floating high; 
It is then the heart is happy, 
And it couldn't tell you why; 
But it’s very, very different, 
You know just as well as [, 
When the clouds hang low. 








Whata blue is in the heavens 
When the clouds are floating high! 
What a green is on the meadow 
As the river sparkles by! 
But, alas! it’s very gloomy 
On the earth and in thejsky— 
When the clouds hang low. 


You admire the tiny cloudlets 
When the clouds are floating high; 
They but ornament the picture 
On which, pleased, you cast your eye; 
But you fail to find their beauty— 
You can't see it if you try, 
When the clouds hang low. 


It's a time to be a-stirring, 
When the clouds are floating high; 
It’s a time to struggle, hoping 
That you'll prosper by and by; 
But you sit down in a corner, 
And you muse, and mope, and sigh, 
When the clouds hang low. 
Wentworth, N. H. Mary M. CURRIER. 
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Unsurveyed Government Land. 


The land-office in Seattle, Wash., is authority 
for the statement that there is upwards of 900,- 
000 acres of Government land in that district 
alone that is still unsurveyed and open to set- 
tlement. Some of this land is among the richest 
and best in the State, albeit it is some distance 
from the main arteries of trade, says the Seattle 
Post- Intelligencer. 


Salmon Propagation. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) West Coast Trade says 
that Washington’s effort to maintain the 
salmon supplies of the waters of that State 
are deserving of commendation from the ex- 
tensive interests deriving support from the 
commercial fisheries. 

The work of propagation is now to be en- 
gaged in upon a scale heretofore unapproached. 
The last Legislature appropriated $44,000 for 
the establishment of new hatcheries, in addi- 
tion to four already in existence, capable of 
turning out 25,000,000 young salmon annually. 
The appropriation contemplates the establish- 
ment of sixteen new hatcheries on various 
tributaries of Puget Sound, Columbia River, 
and Willapa Harbor, and the hundreds of mill- 
ions of young fish to be thus added to the wa- 
ters of the State will, according to the opinion 
of some enthusiastic advocates of artificial 
propagation, restore the fisheries to their orig- 
inal bountiful supply, and provide for the 
maintenance of the industry upon the enlarged 
scale which it is assuming. 


A Great Public Improvement. 

According to the Lewiston (Id.) Teller, the 
big steel bridge over Snake River, now rapidly 
approaching completion, will make not only 
Concord and Lewiston, butallof Vineland and 
Lewiston one community. Lewiston Valley, 
including all sides of the two rivers, is only 
about five miles long by one to three miles 
wide, a space hardly large enough to contain 
the city that is fast growing there. 

From 1,200 to 6,000 population in four years, 
the Teller says, is fast enough for the solid de- 
velopment of this community. It would be 
better for us just now, if larger and more sub- 
stantial buildings had been erected in the past; 
but today there are numerous roomy brick 
structures in process of construction, and many 
dwelling-houses. Yet the demand is great, 
and, because of the railroad and mining devel- 
opment, it is sure to increase for along time to 
come. Rents are high, and the opportunities 
for investment in buildings for rent, on both 
sides of the river, are hard to excel. A hun- 
dred dwellings, to cost from $500 to $2,500 each, 
would be rented in a week. Quite a number 
for rent are now going up in Concord, and more 
will follow. 


An Enormous Emigration Movement. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Times of April, says 
that immigrants are coming into the North- 
west in train-loads, and that nothing like the 
present rush was ever known before. ‘‘Yester- 
day seven long trains of people were carried 
through this city, bound for points in the 





western portion of North Dakota, and this 
morning a train drawn by two engines and 
consisting of twenty-eight coaches loaded with 
passengers, and a number of cars laden with 
stock and machinery, whirled through a few 
minutes ahead of the morning passenger train. 
There are three more trains due to pass through 
during today and the night. 

““A large number of these people are Dunk- 
ards who come from points in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, and they will colonizein Western 
North Dakota. Meantime there are a few car- 
loads of emigrant movables which reach here 
on each of the incoming trains, brought by 
actual settlers who are coming, with their 
families, to make their homes and help build 
up the prosperous communities in this and ad- 
joining counties. These latter are, in nearly 
every instance, men who have money with 
which to begin successful farming.” 


Doubled its Value in Ten Years. 

An examination of the records in the register 
of deeds office in Grand Forks County, says the 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald, shows that in the 
past ten years real estate has doubled in value, 
and from present indications it will double 
again in the next decade. 

During the month of February last there were 
fifty transfers filed, representing a total of 8,- 
477 acres, the consideration for which was $89,- 
786, or a trifle over $10 per acre, and the aver- 
age price paid for fairly good quarters was 

2,000. 

Ten years ago the average price per quarter, 
as shown by the records, was $904, so that in a 
comparatively short space of time the value of 
160 acres of land has increased over $1,000, or 
more than doubled, which is certainly a very 
substantial advance. This is a factor which 
should be remembered by every owner of real 
estate, and especially by the farming commu- 
nity, as it adds materially to their assets year 
by year, without any effort upon their part. 

That the value of land in the Red River 
Valley has always been underestimated is con- 
ceded by all who are familiar with its fertility; 
and, judging from the steady advance in price 
in the past, and from the value of real estate in 
older States, where the soil is inferior to ours, 
land is good property to own, and the farmers 
have every reason to feel that in a very few 
years their holdings will equal if not exceed in 
value the land in older but less favored agri- 
cultural States, where real property now sells 
for $60 to $100 per acre. 


The Northwest Must Prosper. 

James Stinson, of Chicago, the holder of a 
large amount of realty in St. Paul and Central 
Minnesota, was at the Ryan Hotel recently, 
and said that he had confidence in his holdings 
and believed that the country was on the verge 
of a revival in realty values. The Northwest 
would naturally reap a great benefit, as it was 
largely a contributor to the wealth of the 
country. Mr. Stinson declined to use the word 
“boom,’’ but thought that the revival would 
be of a more stable variety than the word 
expressed. 

‘*The fact that we have been able to turn the 
balance of trade in our favor,’’ he continued, 
“would indicate that we are beginning to as- 
sume the place among nations that properly 
belongs to us. The last two years have wit- 
nessed the transfer of millions of dollars to our 
side of the ledger, with a strong possibility 
that the amount will be increased as the years 
roll by. 

“Tt has been openly declared that the comity 
of the United States has in a measure enabled 
England, France, and Germany to avert an 
impending financial panic. This country is 











about to reap the reward of its conservatism, 
and I believe that the largest advances will be 
along the line of realty. The Northwest is just 
getting into a position where it can assert it- 
self and develop its vast resources. With that 
development will come an increase in values of 
every sort, and an era of general prosperity 
will begin. 

‘The country has been able to get itself out 
of danger through the thriftiness of its people 
and the earnestness and patriotism they have 
displayed. This fact has been commented on 
to a great extent by foreign writers, and it has 
been cited as an instance why the United 
States should prosper. I coincide heartily 
with their views, and I believe that a new era 
will be brought about.” 


A Prosperous North Dakota City. 

For some time Mayor Jolinson of Fargo, N. 
D., has been gathering statistics for his annual 
message to the city council. Among the facts 
developed relating to the wholesale, banking, 
post-office, telegraph and telephone business in 
the city for 1898 are the following: 

The wholesale business in Fargo in farm 
machinery alone during the last year amounted 
to %5,300,409.43. This, it is claimed, makes 
Fargo the third largest distributing point in 
farm machinery in the world, regardless of the 
size of the cities. The wholesale trade in gro- 
ceries and fruits amounted to $3,851,801.93. 
The other wholesale business in the city 
brought the total wholesale business for the 
year to over $10,000,000. 

On the last day of last year there was on 
deposit in the four Fargo banks, subject to 
check, $1,659,924.82. The transactions of the 
Fargo clearing-house for the year of 1898 
amounted to $14,677,859.08. The receipts for 
stamps and box-rent for the post-office for the 
year were $35,077.22. The expenses, including 
salaries, amounted to only $11,571.23, leaving a 
net profit to the Government of $23,505.99. 

The Western Union telegraph office handled 
777,189 messages. It has twenty-nine people in 
its employ now, and during the busy season the 
number is usually over forty. It uses 3,000 calls, 
and there are forty-five wires in the office. 

It is in its telephone connections that Fargo 
leads all other cities of its size in the world. 
There are 583 telephones in daily use, with an 
average of 6,000 calls daily. There are nine 
operators in the exchange, and six men in the 
employ of the exchange as linemen, in addition 
to the manager and collector. Fargo is directly 
connected with eighty-five other cities and 
towns in the Red River Valley, and at Minne- 
apolis with the Eastern lines. 

“The foregoing,’’ a correspondent says, ‘‘are 
only a few of the many totals shown of Fargo’s 
growth and daily increasing importance in the 
business of the Northwest. It is very gratify- 
ing to the enthusiastic workers for the city’s 
best interests, and it would be a difficult task 
to find a man in the city who believes the tig- 
ures shown can be duplicated by any other city 
of 13,000 population in the world. The rapidity 
with which Fargo has grown the last three 
years, coupled with the enthusiastic manner in 
which the city was built up after its almost 
complete destruction in 1893, despite the finan- 
cial panic existing at that time, certainly fur- 
nishes sufficient grounds for belief in Fargo’s 
future prosperity. Among the improvements 
for the coming year, already planned, are five 
miles of new paving, which will make a total 
of eleven miles; and a big brick trunk sewer 
four feet in diameter.” 


Northwestern Progress in 1899. 
In the line of settlement, the present year 
bids fair to outrank any of its predecessors. 
For weeks past the flow of immigration into all 
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the Northwestern States has been unprece- 
dented. The two great transcontinental rail- 
way lines are carrying thousands of new settlers 
to the Dakotas, to Montana, to the fertile fields 
of Washington, and to Oregon and Idaho. 
Minnesota is getting her share of this new 
life. There appears to be almost an exodus 
from the Eastern and the Middle States. Prob- 
ably not fewer than 50,000, perhaps 100,000, new 
farmers will be settled: in the various North- 
western States during the present season. 
Great train-loads of well-conditioned emigrants 
and their belongings leave St. Paul daily. They 
are most desirable settlers, inasmuch as they 
are experienced farmers, stock-growers, and 
orchardists, and possess abundant means where- 
with to establish themselves securely and per- 
manently wherever they choose to locate. 
Thousands of them are pouring into North 
Dakota, other thousands are en route to Wash- 
ington, and many are headed for Oregon and 
the prosperous valleys of Idaho and Montana. 

All this movement is due to natural causes. 
Good land in the East is growing too valuable 
for profitable farming, and even poor land costs 





The Northwest has no disadvantages that are | 


not common to the Eastern and Middle States, 
and it possesses many very superior, very 
marked, advantages. Here will be the center 
of population, and here will be the national 
granary. The great diversity of climates and 


products will cause it to be peopled with mill- | 


ions of enterprising men and women, manu- 
facturers will come here as toa common center, 
and, almost before we know it, the country will 
be filled and our measure of wealth pass compu- 
tation. 


Minnesota's Wealth of Game and Fish. 

S. F. Fullerton, the former executive agent 
of the Minnesota State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, says that few people realize the vast 
wealth represented by the fish and game of the 
State. ‘“‘Careful study exhibits that if the 
game and fish of Minnesota were taken in 
charge by the State and placed upon the mar- 
ket, a yearly income above all expenses of not 
less than $250,000 would accrue. In the matter 
of fish, as in game, Minnesota leads all other 
States in the Union. Minnesota has in square 


of Minnesota is difficult, but basing an esti- 
mate upon the United States report and other 
statistics, $3,000,000 is probably alow estimate. 

‘*Minnesota, at the present time, is ten years 
ahead of any other State in the Union in re- 
gard to her game laws, and our supreme court 
has handed down decisions that have placed 
Minnesota in the front rank, and declared that 
the game and fish of the State belong to the 
people in their sovereign capacity. No State 
in the Union has game in greater variety or 


| abundance, and the annual value, including 
| large and feathered game, is not less than 
| $2,000,000. No onecan estimate the wealth the 





settlers derive from this source. The frontier 
home has been built up mainly because game is 
abundant and the settler and his family is 
never in want of meat; but a pernicious agency 
has sprung up and tries to make money of what 
rightly belongs to the State. The Legislature, 
however, has enacted laws for the better pro- 
tection of this game, thus insuring to the citi- 
zens the right to legitimately enjoy this great 
gift of nature. 

‘Some well-meaning men and good citizens 
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WINTER FEEDING OF SHEEP AND RANGE CATTLE IN YELLOWSTONE VALLEY, MONT.—Whitney, Bul. (4, Div. of Soils, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


too much and produces too little. Farmers 
back there appreciate the fact that it is better 
for them to sell the old farms for what they 
will bring and reinvest their money in the 
more productive soils of the Northwest, where 
lands are cheaper and the annual yields far 
greater. They can buy larger farms for less 
money, and have enough left to build homes 
and surround themselves with all essential 
comforts. They lose no privileges. Nowhere 
are there better school and church facilities 
than in the Northwest, and in noother section 
are there so many opportunities for self-ad- 


vancement along all the lines of enterprise. | 


Good homes, good markets, and excellent trans- 
portation facilities abound everywhere; and no 


man’s efforts and abilities need be confined to | 
a single industry. Those who come to the 
| ternational waters. 


Northwest may engage in farming, or in stock- 


raising, or in dairying, or in fruit culture, or | 


in mining, any one of which is a calling by it- 
self, worthy of a man’s best energies. 


| 


miles 3,800 lakes and ponds, and in water area 
he State has 5,637 square miles, nearly doublet 
that of any other State, and nearly allof which 
is filled with choicest fish. 

“The southern part of Minnesota and the 
north shore of Lake Superior abounds in trout, 
and all other waters of the State abound in 
food-and game-fish. During the year 1898 the 
State game and fish commission distributed 
over 100,000,000 fry to keep the lakes and ponds 
stocked, and also to meet the drain made upon 
them by fishermen. Very little commercial 
fishing is done in Minnesota except in Lake 
Superior and Lake of the Woods; a million 
dollars would perhaps be a fair estimate of the 
amount. The income of the State from licenses 
is between two and three thousand dollars a 
year, mostly from market fishermen in the in- 


“In all cases, open violations of the game 
laws are made as expensive to the guilty parties 
as possible. To place a value on the fisheries 





are strongly opposed to any game-law legisla- 
tion. ‘Bring back the time when we had no 
game laws,’ is the cry; ‘let the game go out as 
buffalo did; it will be only a few years at best 
until it is exterminated.’ The absolute main- 
tenance of these laws is worthy the effort of 
every citizen and every body of men.” 


Smith River Valley, Montana. 

It is something like 125 miles from the source 
of Smith River, Mont., to its confluence with 
the Missouri River. There are two beautiful 
valleys on this stream, the lower being known 
as Chestnut Valley, while the upper valley is 
known by the name of the beautiful river. 

Chestnut Valley is about twenty-five or 
thirty miles in length; then intervenes a 
forty-mile canyon, when Smith River Valley 
opens out and stretches to the southeast a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles. From the river 
strand to whence the snowy mountains rise 
abruptly it is ten te twenty miles in either di- 
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rection, and numerous delightful streams cross 
the valley from both sides. In the canyon 
region the river ploughs its way deep among 
the hills; but back of these, along numerous 
tributaries that come down from the distant 
mountains, and among the rolling plateaus, is 
a district devoted to stock-raising that is quite 
as densely populated as the wide, open valley, 
and the products of the region adjacent to 
Smith River Canyon are as great as the more 
level valley section. 

In addition to this, there are known to be 
vast coal measures, toward the lower end of 
the canyon, which yield the finest quality of 
coal in the State. Another measure of coal 
crosses the country, near the source of the 
South Fork, which promises to prove of great 
value. This last coal district is developed to 
some extent, and shows a large vein of excel- 
lent coal. 

Coal, however, is but a small part of the min- 
eral promised by the mountains which hem 
this valley about. The west side, since the 
earliest settlement of the State, has been arich 
placer field, but quartz mines of splendid prom- 
ise are found in the mountains at every point 
of the compass from the valley metropolis— 
White Sulphur Springs. West of this point 
the mines lie in walls of granite and bear gold 
and silver, while south of this is a district of 
copper and gold in slate. To the south isa 
copper district. East of the town are the Castle 
Mountains, a mining section where the min- 
eral abounds in contact veins between the lime 
and granite. North of this is Copperopolis, a 
copper district that gives great promise of be- 
coming one of the first producers in the State. 
North of the town on Newlan and Sheep creeks 
are also fine copper and carbonate prospects. 
The Castle Mountains have a world-wide repu- 
tation for the production of carbonate ores, and 
the north side of this mountain group in this 
vicinity is even more promising than the south 
side, where the chief development exists. Cer- 
tainly the Smith River watershed will some 
day become one of the chief mining districts 
of the northwestern region of the Rockies. 

Today, however, the chief industry of this 
valley is of a rural nature. It is one of the 
finest regions for the production of forage crops 
extant, and is capable of supporting a vast in- 
crease of herds and flocks. Cattle-and sheep- 
raising are the principal pursuits, although 
dairying is quite extensively practiced, and 
general mixed farming is carried on with suc- 
cess. The valley enjoys the distinction of being 
the wealthiest, in proportion to its population, 
of any region in the Rocky Mountains, and 
none of its people had more than a modest be- 
ginning. The valley of Smith River produces 
a million pounds of wool annually, and the 
lower valley would increase this at least a half- 
million pounds; while the canyon country and 
valley proper yield easily five hundred carloads 
of beef and mutton, and we look to see the 
mutton and wool product soon doubled, while 
the beef product will scarcely diminish. 

But the chief institution of this gem of the 
mountains is its thermal] fountains, the white 
sulphur springs, around which has been erected 
a beautiful town, substantial and magnificent 
architecturally. Though having but little more 
than a thousand inhabitants, it boasts of the 
finest class of cultured people to be found any- 
where. The thermal springs have rank among 
the oldest-known watering places on earth. 
Trails converge here from the four quarters of 
the globe, and legends tell of the use of the 
waters for unknown centuries. Here upon this 
valley are mines—worked so many thousands 
of years ago for their opal, agate, and flint, in 
which great pine forests have germinated and 
flourished, grown to hoary age, and perished by 








natural causes—whose products were worked 
into implements and weapons as the workers 
lived happily by these medicinal waters, being 
fed upon the game of the valley—as numerous 
as are our flocks and herds today. 

The evidence of the long use of these waters 
by the aborigines was the first thing to attract 
the white race, but the cures wrought in the 
twenty years past proclaim them one of the 
world’s best and most successful healing asy- 
lums. In short, Smith River Valley is nicely 
developed agriculturally,and consumes between 
two and a half and three million pounds of 
merchandise annually, as the Northern Pa- 
cific’s freight books show for the dullest season 
known for years. It markets $150,000 worth of 
wool, $80,000 worth of cattle, and $90,000 worth 
of mutton every year that rolls by, and is the 
thriftiest commonwealth in North America.— 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman, White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont. 


A Huge Elevator Project. 

The first contract for the construction at 
West Superior of the largest grain elevator in 
the world was awarded recently by the Great 
Northern Railway Company. 

Schmidt Brothers, of West Superior, Wis., 
were awarded the contract for building the 
foundation of the structure, the bid amounting 
to about $85,000. The elevator and adjoining 
storage tanks will be built of steel, and cost, 
when completed, over $2,000,000. The total 
capacity of the buildings and tanks will be 
6,500,000 bushels of grain, which is two anda 
half million greater than the largest elevator 
now in existence. 

This project is another of the enterprises of 
James J. Hill. It indicates an intention to 
embark in the grain-carrying trade on a scale 
that speaks well for the future prosperity of 
the wheat-growing belt. Not only wheat, but 
corn, flax, and oats will be provided for in the 
new storage- house. 

The elevator will be located at the Great 
Northern dock No. 1, which has been used as a 
coal dock by the Northwestern Fuel Company. 
The contract calls for the completion of the 
foundation within seventy-five days. 

There will be a central cleaning elevator of 
3,000,000 bushels’ capacity. This structure will 
be built of steel, and is to be the first cleaning 
elevator constructed of steel. The largest clean- 
ing elevator now in existence does not have a 
capacity of over 1,250,000 bushels. 

This main structure will be 370 by 128 feet, 
and 230 feet high. Some idea of its size may 
be gained by the fact that there are two stories 
before the machinery for cleaning is reached. 
This machinery extends upward eighty-five 
feet, and on top of this will be seven stories 
more. The elevator will equal in height a 
twenty-story building. 

Surrounding this cleaning elevator, and con- 
nected with it will be the storage tanks. Each 
of these will be fifty feet in diameter and sixty- 
five feet high. These can be added as needed, 
and it is the present intention to construct 
about thirty of them, all of steel. Together, 
they will have a total storage capacity of 3,- 
500,000 bushels. This is in addition to the 
working capacity of the cleaning elevator, 
which alone has a capacity for 3,000,000 bush- 
els. The Armour elevator in Chicago, which 
is solely a storage elevator, has a capacity 
of only 4,000,000 bushels. The largest steel 
storage elevator in Buffalo is of 3,000,000 bushels 
capacity. 

The main cleaning elevator at West Superior 
will cost over a million dollars and use 2,000,000 
pounds of steel in its construction. The im- 
possibility of securing all the steel at once is 
one of the reasons for not completing the 





structure in time for the fall movement of 
wheat. Storage tanks of a half-million bushels’ 
capacity will be built at the same time, and 
others be added as fast as needed, until the 
total capacity of elevator and tanks equals 
6,500,000 bushels. 


Big Fishing in Alaskan Waters. 

“The number of halibut to the square foot 
in Alaskan waters is one of the most remark- 
able things I ever saw at sea,’’ said Captain 
Seaman of the steamer Czarina the other day, 
as a knot of maritime men were discussing the 
remarkable catch of the fishing steamer Edith. 
“The Indians at Juneau catch all they can use 
or sell with wooden hooks, and lines twisted up 
of grass and roots. The water is almost alive 
with them. 

“The Indian method of fishing is an easy 
one. They tie the line to a seal bladder full of 
air, and throw it overboard. When the halibut 
bites, he drags the bladder beneath the surface 
and swims until he is drowned. When the 
bladder reappears on the surface, the fisher- 
man paddles up to it and hauls in his halibut, 
stone dead. If he tried to doit any other way, 
his canoe would be capsized in a minute. Even 
after the fish is dead, it takes a performance of 
balancing which would do credit to a tight- 
rope walker to get it aboard. The canoe is 
sharp at the ends, and to take as big a fish as 
a man over the side would be impossible to any- 
one but an Alaska Indian. 

“Tt does not take long to drown the halibut, 
for the float keeps his mouth open so that the 
water soon chokes him. The bladder is over a 
foot in diameter, and it takes a strong pull to 
keep it under water long. 

“The Indians use the same plan in whale- 
fishing off Cape Flattery. They never attempt 
to harpoon a whale and let it tow them, asa 
white whaler does. They follow the brute 
around for days, sticking it full of spears with 
seal bladders attached, and finally get so many 
fast that he cannot get under water at all. 
When he is tired out, they paddle alongside 
and spear him ina vital spot. They can cap- 
ture a big whale in this way. One caught sev- 
eral years ago measured seventy-two feet, and 
was the largest ever killed in this part of the 
world. They have a big time when they make 
a successful haul, and spend thousands of dol- 
lars in a potlatch. 

“The bladder-floats come from both fur and 
air seals. There are plenty of fur seals along 
the Pacific Coast, even as far south as Cali- 
fornia. There is quite a fleet of schooners 
lying out this winter, and it has madea fair 
success. The schooner Mermaid hailed me on 
my way to San Francisco about a month ago, 
when she was short of provisions, and had 800 
skins aboard then. Fur sealing is a long way 
from being played out in this region.” 
( Wash.) Ledger. 


Tacoma 








HARDSHIPS OF PROSPECTORS.— Some hard ex- 
periences are met with by Alaska pilgrims. 
One party, that went from Mandan, N. D., 
last year, landed at Port Valdes beach and at 
once started to move their goods to the foot of 
the glacier, six miles away, on their sleds. The 
snow was eight and ten feet deep, but soft on 
the top, and they had hard times getting over 
the glacier, sleeping on the ice and snow. They 
were wet through all the time and could not 
dry out, because short of the wood which had 
to be pulled over with them some thirty miles. 
The middle of May found them forty-five miles 
from the beach, with no more snow. They then 
set to work to build boats to shoot the Klutena 
River with, which they did about June 1, land- 
ing at Amy’s Rapids with their goods safe and 
sound. 
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ROCKY GULCH BUILDS A CHURCH. | 


By Colin Kirkwood Cross. 




















Hy a master-stroke of energetic good manage- 
ment, the residents of Coyote Bar had a church 
built and dedicated before the people of Rocky 
Gulch were able to complete the house of wor- 
ship which they erected in all baste upona 
foundation already laid. The Rocky Gulch 
church, however, was a more pretentious struct- 
ure, for in the basement it had a first-class 
bowling-alley, well equipped and in running 
order when the superstructure was ready for | 
occupation. 

A young clergyman was engaged to labor in 
this promising field, and hearrived in due time 
to officiate at the opening service. On the 
Sunday succeeding that upon which Coyote 
Bar’s church had first been worshiped in, the 
one in Rocky Gulch was to be opened to the 
public with appropriate ceremonies. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the new enterprise, 
and a large crowd had gathered in the bowling- 
alley on the ground floor. 

“T reckon it would be a good, safe play to 
discuss this yere church-openin’ business an’ 
exchange ideas some,’’ said Dick Dawson. 
‘*You see, it’s jest this way: we-all ain’t noways 
posted on spiritual matters—without, maybe, 
Jeff’s some onto the game, an’ in order to do 
jestice to the camp, an’ not make no bad breaks, 
we shall have to play a good deal careful.’’ 

‘*‘Why not have the young feller which we’ve 
hired to run the joint give us some pointers?”’ 
asked Mojave Green. 

“That wouldn’t noways near do,’’ said Dick. 
“Tf he ever finds out how we don’t none of us 
know the first rudiments of the game, he’ll 
say, ‘Here, now, I can’t be wastin’ my time 
a-pesterin’ with no infant class. You fellers 
go to work an’ gitso *t you know one card from 
another in this yere game of salvation, an’ then 
I’ll show you how to play ’em.’ ”’ 

“T reckon you’re mistook about that, Dick,” 
said Jeff Witherill. ‘‘The preacher seems to 
be a well-meanin’ young feller, an’ when them 
soul-steerers is straight goods they’re terrible 
nice people—a heap better’n any of us ’ll ever 
be. It’s a good two-to-one bet that he’d quit | 

} 





eatin’ any time to learn us the spots on the | 
cards in his game.”’ 

“You'd shorely oughter know better’n the 
rest of us, Jeff,’’ said Dick, ‘an’ what you say 
is a good deal relievin’ to my mind; for Coyote 
Bar will shorely have parties here to watch our 
game, an’if we make any misplays they’ll be | 
apt to exult a heap.”’ 

‘*There ain’t no need of makin’ any misplays, 
or callin’ the preacher in, either,’’ said Jeff; 
“for if you fellers wants me to, I can-put you 
dead onto the whole snap, so’t we can stack up 
even alongside of Coyote Bar on divine wor- 
shipin’, an’ be a bowlin’-alley ahead of ’em on 
this deal.” 

‘“‘We’d shorely like to have you give us a 
straight steer,’’ said Mojave Green. 

“Well, now, listen,’’ said Jeff. ‘Whenever | 
the preacher begins talkin’, ev’rybody takes 
his bonnet off an’ keeps it off, like they do ata | 
fun'ral; an’ there hadn’t oughter be no loud | 
talkin’ or smokin’. Then when he gits down 
onto his knees an’ goes to prayin’, we-all sticks | 
our heads onto the backs o’ the seats in front 
of us an’ looks solemn, this bein’ the proper 
time to replace chaw which is wore out. 








That’s all we have to do to make a success of 
the enterprise, except to ante lib’ral when the 
conterbution-box is shoved around, an’ r’mem- 
ber that when the young feller come amongst 
a lot of wolves like us he didn’t have nothin’ 
in mind but to try an’ do us some good. When 
the services is over, though, we don’t all want 
to make a break for the door to oncest, like we 
heard a dog-fight out in front, but walk out 
slow an’ solemn, similar to a feller which has 
had all his money down on the last turn and 
got whip-sawed.”’ 

‘*But, however can we tell when the cards is 
all out of the box an’ the deal’s over with?” 
asked Dick Dawson. 

“T think I shall know when he pulls the 
hock-card,”’ said Jeff; “but we needn’t worry 
none about that, anyway. The little feller’ll 
have us sized up before he makes the first turn, 
an’ if we git stalled, he’ll manage somehow to 
help us out o’ the mud, an’ do it in sech a way 
that it wouldn’t hurt our feelin’s none, even if 
we had any.” 

“That programme ain’t noways intricate,” 
said Mojave Green. ‘‘We’d shorely oughter go 
through them maneuvers from start to finish 
without makin’ a bobble.”’ 

“Say, fellers!’’ exclaimed Arizona Dave, rush- 
ing breathlessly into the crowd; ‘‘we’ve got to 
git a shirt-tail move on us or we’re left in the 
mud, shore.”’’ 

‘*‘Whatever’s went wrong now?” Dick asked. 

‘“‘Why, I jest seen a feller from Coyote Bar, 
which says them piruts is goin’ to have three 
men baptized today; an’ to play even an’ hold 
our own, we have tosize up to ’em—but I would 
prepose that we go ’em three better, an’ hold 
the age.”’ 

‘*That’s shorely our play,’ said Dick Dawson; 
‘an’ if there ain’t no volunteers for this yere 
duty, I would respectfully suggest that we 
throw in ten dollars apiece an’ shake poker- 
dice all ’round—the six low men to be baptized 
immejit, an’ the victims also to divide the pot 
equal amongst ’em.”’ 

“Hold on, Dick!’’ said Jeff Witherill; “that 
won’t do. This yere baptizin’ business ain’t 
no triflin’ game, an’ the preacher wouldn’t 
accept no entries for the ceremony which he 
didn't reckon was made plum in good faith.”’ 

“T didn’t mean nothin’ wrong,”’ said Dick; 
‘but it begins to look like things was c’nsider- 
*ble complicated, after all. Whyevershouldn’t 
he be willin’ to baptize fellers which wants 


| to be baptized an’ is ready to pay all dam- 


ages?” 
‘‘Not onderstandin’ much about it myself, I 
couldn’t explain noways lucid,”’ said Jeff; ‘‘but 


| there ain’t no gittin’ back of what I say. I’ve 
| got a gener’l idea of what baptizin’ signifies 


scattered ’round in my head—I know it’s what 
they call symbolic of some terrible solemn 
things.”’ 

“Then it must resemble the goin’s-on when 


| they initiate people into secret soci’ties,”’ re- 


marked Dick. ‘Is there more’n one degree 
to it?” 

“No; it ain’t nothin’ of that kind, an’ it 
ain’t proper to talk about it in a place like this 
anyhow,” said Jeff. 

“T don’t mean no harm,” said Dick; “‘an’ if 
there ain’t nothin’ secret about it, I can’t see 





what hurt it does to seek information an’ ask 
questions, respec’ful. Whatever does it sig- 
nify, anyhow?”’ 

‘“‘Why, it signifies that them which is bap- 
tized is took into the flock; for some o’ the 
preachers is called shepherds, an’ they call the 
gang which antes to keep ’em runnin’, ‘their 
flock.’”’ 

‘Is there any brands or ear-marks put on- 
to the flock—anything disfiggerin’?’’ Dick 
asked. 

“Tf you knowed even sech a little bit about 
it as I do, you wouldn’t ask that question, 
Dick. Don’t you ever make no sech talk as 
that to the preacher.”’ 

‘Why? Would he git hostile, an’ quit us 
cold?”’ 

‘‘No; I don’t reckon he’d git any hostile,” 
said Jeff, ‘‘but it would be apt to hurt his feel- 
in’s c’nsider’ble, even if he knowed you didn’t 
mean no harm.”’ 

“Does one baptizin’ last to play the hand 
out?” Dick persisted. ‘‘Now, when folks is 
vaccinated, sometimes it don’t take good; an’, 
anyhow, they’d oughter be innocylated ag’in’ 
ev’ry seven years.”’ 

“Tf they’re in the right sperit, it runs ’em 
clean through,’’ said Jeff. 

“Tt don’t always,’’ said Mojave Green. ‘I 
knowed a feller once which was rebaptized five 
times, an’ when I met up with him he was 
needin’ it bad ag’in’.”’ 

‘*Prob’ly he got to switchin’ on his system,”’ 
said Jeff. ‘“There’s a multitood of diff’rent 
ways leadin’ to the Golden Stairs, an’ some 
folks likes to cross from one trail to another. 
Then they have to be rebaptized, or else the 
gang on the new route wouldn’t recognize 
’em.”’ , 

‘*Well, if nobody can’t be baptized, whatever 
shall we do to hold Coyote Bar level?’ Dick 
asked. 

‘*We'll jest natur’ly set back an’ let them do 
the playin’ for a while,” said Jeff. “It takesa 
heap of hard spiritual trainin’ to c’ndition a 
man for the baptizin’-ring, an’ none o’ them 
highbinders is in any shape to last one round. 
Them three converts which goes frolickin’ up 
to the front today bites off a heap more than 
they can chaw, ao’ the first thing we know 
they’ll be fallin’ from grace an’ backslidin’, 
swift.” 

At this point it was announced that the min- 
ister had entered the church above, and all 
hands immediately followed and took seats in 
solemn silence, several Coyote Bar men also 
being present. The young clergyman who had 
undertaken to minister to the spiritual wants 
of this community conducted the opening serv- 
ices impressively, and preached a short, plain 
sermon which was partially understood and 
highly approved of by his hearers. 

Ata nod from Jeff Witherill, Dick Dawson 
passed the contribution-box—with a grace and 
ease which excited general admiration. Before 
starting to perform this duty, however, he in- 
troduced a slight innovation into the regular 
services by making a few remarks on his own 
account, regardless of Jeff’s frowns. 

‘*Fellers,” he said, ‘‘you can all of you see by 
the way this little feller plays his hand, that 
he’s dead white an’ givin’ it to us straight. 
He’s dealin’ square-cut cards out of a honest 
box, an’ his game’s open to anybody which 
wants to go up ag’in it. Now, I hold that if 
we don’t c’ntribit lib’ral to maintain sech a 
institootion as him, we’re worse’n Digger In- 
juns, an’ not fit to mingle with even sech an 
outfit as that Coyote Bar crowd. In c’nclusion, 
I want to say that chicken-feed don’t go, an’if 
any party puts anything less’n a dollar into 
this box, I shall take it as a pers’nal insult, an’ 
the ensuin’ conflict will-takejplacefjest as soon 
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as we emerge from this yere sacred edifice.’’ 

When the services were concluded, the con- 
gregation adjourned to the basement; and while 
some utilized the new bowling-alleys, others 
discussed the very satisfactory opening of their 
church. 

“T want to say,” observed Dick Dawson, 
“that prob’ly them remarks which I made re- 
gardin’ the conterbution wa’n’t noways called 
for, because the boys all chipped in handsome, 
an’ I feel shore it was also did voluntary.”’ 

“T reckon we can give Coyote Bar cards an’ 
spades an’ beat ’em out on preachers,’’ said 
Mojave Green. ‘‘That little feller shorely did 
shoot Gospel at us straight an’ convincin’. 
There ain’t no tellin’ but maybe bime bye some 
of us publicans an’ sinners might git switched 
onto the right trail an’ be baptized dead on the 
square.”’ 

“It don’t make no diff’rence now whether we 





TRAPPING GRIZZLY BEARS. 





An old hunter whose experience with grizzly 
bears dates back many a year, writes an inter- 
esting letter to the Philadelphia Times as 
follows: 

“The men who make a business of trapping 
grizzly bears set their traps miles back in the 
great gloomy forests, where animals like to 
make their lairs among the tangled fallen tim- 
bers, over which no one can pass except on foot, 
and then only with great difficulty. To come 
in such a spot upon an ugly grizzly bear, an 
animal weighing almost as much as an ox, and 
not only ready, but anxious, for a fight, is 
something that means business to the trapper. 
A grizzly bear will free himself from a trap 
nine times out of ten if he is not overtaken 
within a couple of hours after he gets into it. 
The traps weigh forty or fifty pounds. The 
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*.... he introduced a slight innovation by making a few remarks on his own account, regardless of Jeff's frowns." 


do or not,’ said Arizona Dave, who had just 
joined the party. ‘‘A feller which has jest 
come over says them mugs didn’t git baptized 
none.” 

“How did that come about?” asked Dick 
Dawson. 

‘‘Why, the preacher was some leary about 
baptizin’ ’em at first, but finally he said if 
they’d be locked up where they could meditate 
an’ pray silent all night, he’d chance it. It 
seems one of ’em had a deck o’ cards along, an’ 
instead of meditatin’ an’ prayin’, they went to 
playin’ draw, till the game wound up in a 
three-cornered fight. All of ’em was hammered 
up c’nsider’ble, an’ when the preacher seen 
the shape they was in this mornin’, he can- 
celed their entries an’ returned the entrance 
fees. So. the whole business was declared 
off, an’ Coyote Bar ain’t leadin’ us a trick on 
baptizin’ ner nothin’ else.” 










them. To the trap a chain is firmly secured, 
which is in turn fastened to a wooden clog four 
or five feet long. This serves asa hindrance to 
the trapped bear as he retreats or tries to re- 
treat to his tangled haunts. To lessen the 
liability of the bear tearing loose through the 
clog catching firmly in obstructions, the chain 
is fastened to it near one end. 

‘‘A grizzly bear is most frequently caught in 
the trap toward the tip of one of his forepaws. 
The instant the steel jaws snap and close on 
him, he hastens with all the speed he can com- 
mand, and in a tremendous rage, for the near- 
est swamp, which is never far away in a region 
where successful grizzly trapping may be ex- 
pected. By swamp I do not mean a miry, 
boggy morass, but a jungle of tangled under- 
growth and thick timber. The hold of the trap 








jaws are worked with springs so stiff that the | 
strength of two strong men is required to set | 





on the bear is not strong enough to withstand 
every kind of resistance the clog makes to his 
retreat, and the bear’s exertions to get free are 
great and persistent, as I have more than once 
observed when following the trail of a grizzly 
thus raging onward toward safety. The bear 
seems to know that his life depends on ridding 
himself of the incumbrance. As he rushes 
through the forest, he mows great swaths in 
the underbrush. He drags the trap against 
trees, logs, and rocks, and whenever it holds 
fast to them a few seconds, he jerks and tugs 
his imprisoned foot, trying to tear it loose. 
The grizzly has not the intelligence of the com- 
mon black bear of the Pennsylvania woods, 
which, when trapped and trying to escape, will 
go back and loosen the clog of the trap from an 
obstruction, and frequently pick the clog up 
and carry it in his arms, as you might say, if 
the trap happens to be on a hind foot. 

‘*The further a grizzly bear goes on his furi- 
ous march without ridding himself of the trap, 
the greater his rage becomes. He will rush 
against obstructing trees, and tear them with 
his teeth. I have followed the trails of grizzlies 
through thick timber, while the bears were 
endeavoring to free themselves from their 
traps, and have counted sapling after sapling, 
and good-sized ones at that, chewed to the 
ground by the infuriated animals. To come 
up with a half-ton grizzly bear while he is in 
such temper would be like standing in the path 
of a cyclone. 

“The trail of a trapped grizzly generally 
leads the trapper a long way through the forest, 
and more than likely a mile or so into a swamp 
where he can see but a few feet in any direc- 
tion, the growth is so dense. He is constantly 
expecting the bear to rise somewhere about 
him and charge upon him like an avalanche. 
There have been times when trappers have 
come up with the bear at the very moment 
when he has succeeded in tearing loose from 
the trap. At least that is the supposition of 
those who have found the bodies of such trap- 
pers in the swamps. 

“A grizzly bear won’t eat anything in the 
vegetable line unless he can’t get meat, and a 
black bear won’t eat meat so long as hecan get 
something in the vegetable line. Butas much 
as the grizzly dotes on things in the way of 
meat, he will starve to death before he will eat 
human flesh. This isn’t in keeping with what 
bear-story writers love to tell about thegrizzly, 
but it is true. My old friend, George Ray, of 
Idaho, has a theory to explain this abhorrence 
by the grizzly bear of man’s flesh. He believes 
that one day the father or the mother of the 
grizzly family killed an Indian and ate some of 
him. That, friend Ray declares, could have 
but one result; it set the bear forever against 
man meat. The family fell heir to the repug- 
nance, and, not being able to distinguish be- 
tween Indians and human beings, none of its 
members has ever tasted:one or the other since. 
But George Ray holds a big grudge against In- 
dians, and his theory may be wrong.”’ 


* 
* 


VANISHING PRAIRIE-DoGs.—It is said that 
the rapid disappearance of prairie-dogs and 
their populous villages is due to the little mar- 
ten, usually known as the pine marten. One 
authority says that these little animals follow 
the dogs into their dens and, like a minkina 
hen-roost, attack and suck their life-blood. 
This party bad occasion to make scme obser- 
vations last summer near a sheep-ranch on 
Hound Creek, in Montana. A large prairie- 
dog village was visited by martens, and they 
saw them chase the dogs into their dens. 
There were a number of martens in the raid, 
and it was noticed a few weeks afterward that 
the village was utterly destroyed. 
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She Knew His Method. 


Teacher (to new scholar)—‘‘Now, Mary, I'll 
give youasum: If your father owed the butcher 
$13.17, and the baker $11.13, and the coal- 
dealer $27.08, and the landlord $15.10, how 
much would he have to pay them?” 

Answer—‘'i don’t think he would have to 
pay them anything.”’ 

“Why not?”’ 

‘*Because I think he would move.’’—Hvron 
Luke { Minn. Ne ws. 


A Queer Coincidence. 

The Stillwater (Minn.) Prison Mirror tells of 
an Irishman at McCook, Neb., who went out 
to celebrate the other night and returned at 
three in the morning only to find that his 
family had also been enlarged by three in the 
meantime. 

He looked at the clock and then at the kids, 
and remarked: 

“It’s a quare coincidence. Howiver, I’m 
dom’d glad Oi didn’t return at eight!” 


A Pathetic Muse. 

Backward, turn backward, © time in thy 
light! Give me the nose that I breathed 
through last night! Bring back the smeller 
that, two days ago, knew not the torment of 
continued blow. Wipe from my mustache the 
moisture of sneeze. Put wooden splints on 
my poor weakened knees. Backward, turn 
backward, () tide of the nose! Iam so tired, 
from my head to my toes. Tired with mop- 
ping, and coughing, and sneezing: weary of 
handkerchief constantly seizing. I have 
grown weary of sniffle and snuff, of wiping my 
bugle until itis rough. Stick my head in a 
big pillow-slip, and sew it up, mother, for I 
have the grippe.-_Jdaho Paper. 


What They Said. 

A crank came running into the office of a 
Montana paper and said that a man had just 
swallowed a two-foot rule and died by inches. 
The editor started out at once to learn further 
particulars of the death, and, meeting a doctor, 
told him about the case. The doctor said: 

‘‘Pshaw! that’s nothing; I once had a patient 
who swallowed a thermometer and died by 
degrees.”’ 

A couple of bystanders then chipped in. One 
of them said it reminded him of a fellow down 
in Kansas who swallowed a pistol and went off 
easy. The other one said he had a friend who 
took a quart of applejack and died in good 
spirits. 


Ona Street-Car. 

He was dressed in the height of fashion, and 
occupied a seat near the door of a crowded 
street-car, the Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger says, 
when a woman of considerable avoirdupois and 
severity of expression entered. Having no 
newspaper behind which to hide, he was fixed 
and subjugated by herglitteringeye. He arose, 
and offered his place to her. Seating herself— 
without thanking him, of course—she ex- 
claimed, in strident tones that reached to the 
farthest end of the car: 

‘Here! what do you want to stand up there 
for? Come and sit on my lap.”’ 

‘‘Madam,”’ he gasped, as his face became 





crimson, ‘‘I—I fear I am not deserving of such 
an honor.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean, you brute?’’ shrieked 
the woman. ‘*You know very well I was speak- 
ing to my niece there, behind you.”’ 


A Cute North Dakota Girl. 

She is a cute little Park River girl of seven, 
and the young Norsk proprietor of the store at 
which she called knew her well. 

‘“‘How much for one of these picture-books?”’ 
she inquired of him. 

“Just two kisses’’—for he wanted to make 
her a present. 

“T’ll take six,” she said in a cool, business- 
like way, as she tucked them under her arm 
and started for the door. ‘Papa will call and 
settle.”— Park River (N. D.) Gazette. 


Competition in North Dakota. 

Among the characters of Buffalo, N. D., is 
a certain justice of the peace—as uniformly 
wise as he is facetious. The other day he caused 
the following to be published in the local paper: 

“T am reliably informed that some of our 
local clergy are cutting prices and thereby de- 
moralizing business. I will not reduce prices 
to perform the marriage ceremony, but will 
give time, if necessary, or will take meat, po- 
tatoes, grain—in fact, any kindof produce, and 
will agree not to kiss the bride unless perfectly 
satisfactory—to her.”’ 


Useless Bucking. 

It is quite useless to attempt to ‘buck 
against’’ these great corporate and soulless 
powers. This fact was illustrated one day last 
week. A well-bred, but sadly misguided, pig, 
the chattel property of Mrs. Hannah Larson, 
attempted to prevent a Northern Pacific 
freight-train from passing through the yards 
at this point. 

The pig intercepted the train at the crossing 
east of the depot, planting itself firmly in front 
of the oncoming locomotive. The first thing 
the pig knew, he was good and dead. The 
pleasant relations that had heretofore existed 
between the pig’s head and its body were en- 
tirely severed, without formal notice by publi- 
cation or otherwise. 

We think the moral is perfectly plain: ‘‘bet- 
ter suffer the ills we have, than fly to others 
that we know not of;’’ and—look out for the 
cars.—La Moure (N. D.) Chronicle. 


A Yarn With a Point. 

Some folks say that the most unhandy in- 
dividual hitherto discovered is a landsman on 
a sailing craft, but he isn’t acircumstance toa 
bachelor with a baby—some other person’s 
baby, of course. 

Such a man recently confided to us his 
avuncular experience. He had been entrusted 
by his sister, as a high privilege, with the 
temporary care of his small niece. At first the 
privilege played quietly enough, but at length 
she complained vociferously, and refused to be 
comforted by either an india-rubber toad, 
taffee, the tongs, or the carroty cat, and uncle 
asked despairingly: 

“What is it, darling—want ma?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ 

‘Pa, then?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ 

‘*‘What is it, then?”’ 

‘*‘I—oh, oh, oh—wants to git off dis pin!”— 
Deadwood (S. D.) Pioneer- Times. 


A Bit of Grim Humor. 


There is all sorts of humor in this world. 
Some of it is dry, some of it like champagne, 
and now and then you run upon a bit of laugh- 
ter that was never meant to be funny at all, 





Of the latter kind, perhaps, is the following— 
which, if the man intended it for a joke, was 
cast in a grim mold, to say the least. 

The name of this particular person is upon 
our subscription books, and the debits and 
credits show that the man who owns the name 
is considerably in arrears. Therefore a bill 
was sent him which read: 

‘‘According to our books, you are indebted to 
this office $2.17 for our magazine from —— ’98 
to—— °99. Kindly remit same and oblige 
yours,” etc. 

In a few days a letter was received in reply 
which stated: 

“Yours at hand. You say that according to 
your books I owe you $2.17. According to my 
books I owe you nothing, and I therefore re- 
turn the bill.”’ 


He Had Ground Hog. 

Anoka has more practical jokers than any 
city of its size going. On Candlemas day, with 
its ground-hog legend, a knight of the grip was 
in Anoka selling clothing to T. G. McLean. 
The subject of ground-hogs and their shadows 
came up, and it was incidentally remarked that 
there was a ground-hog in a near-by meat- 
market. 

The traveling man asked how it was cap- 
tured, and was informed that it was dead. 
After selling his goods, he left the store, walked 
into the meat-market, gazed everywhere about 
him, said good-day to the proprietor, and 
finally asked: 

‘You have a ground-hog here?”’ 

‘-Yes,’’ said the butcher. 

“T don’t see it; where is it?’’ interrogated 
the stranger. 

“Right there on the sausage platter,’’ came 
the answer. 

The traveling man never said a word; but he 
bought cigars at wholesale, and took the first 
train out of town to save him from becoming 
bankrupt.— Anoka (Minn.) Union. 


Mark Antony at a Ball. 


When Mark Antony went to Alexandria, 
Cleopatra thought it best to jolly him with all 
kinds of diversions and pastimes. He was a 
good thing, and she pushed himalong. So, one 
day she gave orders for a big dance at the 
schoolhouse. This was much to Ant.’s delight, 
for if there was one thing more than another 
that he was swelled on, it was his dancing. 
Back in Rome, where he came from, he used to 
make it howl after a dance, and in doing the 
“glide” and the “reverse,’’ the rest of the 
Romans weren’t in it for a minute. In the 
Virginia reel he could work in a double shuffle 
when balancing to corners au fait, as well as all 
feet, and in Tucker, the man who could get 
away with his partner was too smooth to waste 
sandpaper on. So, when Cleo. said ‘‘dance,”’ 
Ant. smiled to himself and mentally remarked, 
‘‘Here’s where I do up all these country guys 
in a canter.” 

On the night of the party, Antony saw at 
once that he was outclassed; Cleopatra danced 
all around him. Ant. pleaded indisposition 
when it came to dances he thought he might 
fall down on; but when those he was sure of 
were announced, he hit the floor like a man 
who had brought his own bottle along. He 
frolicked around like a thing of life. The fid- 
dler, who had been hauling grain all day, made 
the remark to Ant. that he was sure the warm- 
est thing at the dance; but still Cleo. went 
him one better. 

At last Antony decided upon strategy to win 
the honors he could not otherwise obtain. He 
took the caller out behind the house, and gave 
him a swig that, together with the heated 
room, made even the stove dance; he mumbled 
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the changes in a thick, slushy, pulpy voice, and 
finally fell asleep in the middle of a quadrille. 

Cleopatra said nothing, but finished calling 
the changes herself, and when it was time to 
waltz again she got around where Ant. could 
hear her, and said: 

“These dudes from Rome make me tired. 
They can’t dance for sour apples. They go 
moseying around the room like a jack-rabbit, 
with a breath on them that would stop a stem- 
wind watch. They grope around the room like 
a nigger in a preacher’s henhouse. Their danc- 
ing is short and sweet, like a jackass’s gallop. 
They put on style enough to jar the necktie off 
an advance agent of a show, but they can’t 
dance a little bit!”"— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


A Chapter on Blushing. 

An English physician of some prominence 
has made the startling statement that blushing 
is not due to sentiment, as has been heretofore 
supposed, but is caused by wearing woolen 
socks and too heavy underclothing. 

From time immemorial it has been thought 





that the blush was caused by an impression, 
either pleasant or otherwise, upon the moral 
sensibilities, arising from something either 
seen or heard; but this doctor knocks the idea 
in the head by his wonderful discovery that 
blushing is the result of wearing woolen cloth- 
ing, which causes a paralysis of the sympathetic 
circles of nerves surrounding the arteries, and, 
not contracting properly, allow a freer flow of 
blood to the surface. 

What a blow this is to the most cherished 
instances of our fondest recollections! No more 
can we congratulate ourselves upon our powers 
of fascination when we see the blush mantle 
the fair brow of an adored one at our approach, 
for we must know that it is not our presence 
that causes it, but it is because said adored one 
has on a pair of woolensocks. The young man 
who has allowed his arm to steal softly around 
the waist of his sweetheart, and watched the 
blushes come and go by the dim, flickering 
light of the parlor lamp, thought they were a 
sort of heart barometer by which his watchful 
eye could detect the condition of her affections, 
when the fact was, they were merely register- 
ing the temperature of her pedal extremities. 

Oh! what a rude awakening from a pleasant 
dream. What fearful inroads into our heavenly 
hallucinations the onward march of scientific 
research is making! Half the pleasure of the 
blissful parting at the front gate has passed 
out of our lives forever; for when the pale 
moonlight reveals the crimson tinge upon her 
alabaster cheek, we will be aware of the hor- 
rible fact that it is more of a tribute to some 
heartless woolen-mill than it is to the saccha- 
rine bliss we are pouring into her willing ear.— 
Hope (N. D.) Pioneer. | 


The Woes of an Economist. 


A well-known young man of the city got | 
himself into a predicament the other day that 
he will probably not soon forget. To start 
with, he determined, beginning with the new | 
year, to shave himself, resolving that shaves at 
barber-shops are too expensive. 

On Sunday morning—having bought a razor, 
a shaving-mug, and a brush—the young man 
arose a few minutes earlier to scrape his visage. 
He lives in a flat, by the way, rooming with 
some people that have women in the family. 
As he was up earlier than usual, our young | 
friend thought he could slide out to the bath- | 
room and get the shaving-mug full of hot wa- 
ter without having to dress very much. He 
did not think that anybody else in the house 
would be up; so out he slid, very scantily clad. 

The young fellow got the hot water, and re- | 


turned to his room. To his horror, he found 
that he had forgotten to fix the spring lock of 
the door, and he was locked out! He tried in 
every way to get into the room. He went to 
the pantry of the house, got a long carving- 
knife, and attempted by inserting this between 
the door-jam and the door to shove the latch 
back. It would not work. 

Pretty soon somebody stirred in another part 
of the house, and the unfortunate young man 
heard voices of women coming toward him. 
He fled into the bath-room again, and locked 
the door. 

To make a long story short, our young man, 
after remaining locked out of his room for sev- 
eral hours, was rescued by one of the men of 
the house. It is hardly necessary to say that 
his streak of economy regarding shaving dis- 


appeared, and the barbers are now receiving his | 


patronage again.— Duluth ( Minn.) News Tribune. 


News from Manila. 
I received last week from Manila, through 


the kindness of Charlie Cairncross, a copy of | 


the E! Evpres—a weekly newspaper printed on 


of smoked and beaten meats, frog’s legs, black 
bass, and ox-yoke steaks. A fellow by the name 
of O. Jo seems to be advertising a house and 
lot and a wheelbarrow full of chicken-feed for 
sale. He wants it understood, in big type, 
that he wants the coin; no fish-skin sixty-day 
notes will go! 

Adalfo Roensch sells hats. He calls them 
sombreros; but he can’t fool us, as he has a 
wood cut of five different shapes, any of which 
would look well if worn on a load of hay ora 
windmill. 

The jewelry store runs an ad. A Laino mends 
| watches and clocks in a charmful manner; best 
Church’s Ferry goose-grease oil used; watches 
allrun down made good as new. He also en- 
graves wedding-rings with a cold-chisel. 

“Pum? ?”? This stuff was advertised in con- 





nection with a cannon, and a girl in her work- 
| ing clothes holding a long knife in one hand 
| and a torch for firing the cannon and kitchen 
| stove in the other hand. ‘‘Pum” had taken 
the first premium at the Manila County fair 
for two years as the crow flies, and was going 
again next year. 





BRINGING UP A YOUNG NORTH DAKOTAN. 


This cub bear was reared by Farmer Russell's daughter of Walhalla, N. D., but is now one of the attractions 


of a well-known menagerie. 


a flour-sack on the 4th de Marzo de 1894. Most 
of the flour had been emptied out of the sack 
before the printing occurred, but there is still 
enough on the local page to make a slice of 
bread. 

The first page is devoted entirely to adver- 
tisements, the first one being headed ‘‘Indi- 
cator;” in one corner of this ad. isacut of a 
locomotive engine running over a dog. The 
engineer is making himself a cigarette, while 


| the fireman is getting up steam with mahogany 


saw-logs. In some fine type under the engine, 
with the dog, is a warning to people to keep 
their watches greased when traveling, and to 
get onto the cars before they get out of sight. 
The next ad. calls attention to a superior 
quality of cognac and fine champagne, not to 
be used in gasoline stoves or for bathing pur- 
poses. Remember the number, E. Scolta St., 
north of the jail. 

The cooper-shop at 462 Servicio carries a good 
advertisement; barrels are made there to fit 
any kind of drink with or without heads; no 
bail. The butcher-shop offers a fine assortment 


At the bull-pen south of town there was tc 
be a Gran Tablero, wind and the~n meter per- 
mitting; no one allowed to sit in the trees out- 
side and throw cocoanuts at the actors. 

The first thing on the local page that attracts 
attention is a marriage notice of Amas Nod- 
rizas and Mamareo Catelino, who were united 
in marriage without much trouble. The bride’s 
brother gave her away, and the groom gave 
himself away by getting drunk and kicking 
over the wedding breakfast. 

A. Puna had been away from home for a 
week, and during his absence a water-buffalo 
ate up his well. 

Senora Puedo gave a dance on her father’s 
roof. Most of the boys attended or intended 
to attend, until it got to be known that a 
typhoon had lugged the roof out in the bay. 

The tobacco crop north of town has been 
badly damaged by the traveling worm, which 
ought to know better than to chew tobacco. 

A snake swallowed Farmer Carrilo’s horse 
Tuesday night. It will do the snake no good, 
as the horse is balky.—Grafton (N. D.) Record, 
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STEVENS COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, AT MORRIS, MINN 


THE COUNTY SEAT OF STEVENS COUNTY, MINN. 


Back in the hazy but well-remembered past— 
back in the early seventies, the old St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad cut its way north and west 
from the Twin Cities to the junction of three 
grand rivers, at which point was sit- 
uated the picturesque little town of 









business men that could be placed in any com- 
munity, their sole ambition being to aid in the 
upbuilding and development of their town and 
surrounding country; and they have every 














INDIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT MORRIS. 


the other hand, devote their energies to di- 
versified farming and stock-raising. As a con- 
sequence, they are practically a people out of 
debt and living on a cash basis, as they never 
come to town without something in their wag- 
ons to sell. 

Morris is extremely lucky in having no idle 
citizens; and as a manufacturing point 
it can offer almost every inducement. 





Breckenridge, Minn. A little north 
of half-way between these two ter- 
minals, this railroad became respon- 
sible for the birthof the thriving little 
city of Morris, whose destiny seems to 
be clearly marked as one of Minne- 
sota’s shining lights. Itisthe county 
seat of Stevens County, and recognized 
as the business center of the surround- 
ing country. It is located on the 
sparkling little river of Pomme de 
Terre, whose course is westerly and 
empties into that little home of thou- 
sands of the finny tribe—Lake Pomme 
de Terre. 

Leaving this fascinating little home 
of sport and rest, Morris has on its 
other hand even a grander resort, one 
which is known far and near—Lake 
Glenwood. Still, one does not have to 
leave the little city to find comfort 
even on the hottest of summer days, for it is 
studded with numerous shade-trees, well pruned 
and thrifty. Morris is also blessed with one of 
the most enterprising lot of public-spirited 

















PLOWING IN STEVENS COUNTY, MINN. 


reason to be interested in their work, for they 
have at their back a farming district second to 
none, tenanted by a comparatively young, 
thrifty, and most intelligent set of men and 
women, who are not wasting 
their lives away in the great 
struggle for wheat, but, on 





It has a population of 2,300, is well 
lighted with electric lights, hasa very 
well regulated waterworks system, and 
a large Government Indian School. 

There are a number of hustling real 
estate men, who have in the past three 
years sold in Stevens County over 50,- 
000 acres of land. They told the writer 
that they have more for sale, both 
wild and improved. 

It is safe to say that there is more 
business transacted daily in Morris 
than in any other town of its size in 
the State. It is reached by twoof the 
best roads in the country, the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern. 
You never see a man from its borders 
who is not ready to turn a trick at any 
stage of the game, if it is going to help 
Morris. 

Educational facilities cannot be ex- 
celled. There are two large public school- 
houses, modern in construction and supplied 
with every educational facility. They are well- 
built two-story brick buildings, each occupying 
a block of ground, in which the youngsters 
romp and grow big and strong. 

Business is carried on in a style strictly up 

















FIRST M. E. CHURCH, MORRIS. 








MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 
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to date. Morris supports a splendid creamery, 
which is always an indication of thrift ina 
community; it has five large elevators, one of 
which is a farmers’ co-operative establishment 
and is exceedingly prosperous; two substantial 
department stores; three feed-mills; a number 
of general merchandise stores, several exclusive 
groceries, drug-stores, jewelry establishments, 
and blacksmith-shops; several first-class hotels, 
lumber-yards, hardware and furniture stores; 
farm implement warehouses, butcher-shops, 
three weekly newspapers,one monthly,and a fine 
opera-house. There are numerous car penter, 
wagon-and paint-shops, two livery-stables, two 
substantial banks, and also a good number of 
professional, real estate, and loan men. 

Morris may well boast of her fine houses of 
worship and schools. Five large churches, 
with three of the most substantial schools, 
speak volumes for the moral and intellectual 
bent of the city. 

One cannot help feeling that in such an at- 
mosphere and with such surroundings, life 
would be a pleasure if lived in so enterprising 
and so congenial a community. 

GEORGE Dopps. 





a 


A BRITISH COLUMBIA SOAP-MINE. 


A natural soap-mine and a paint-mine are 
two of the latest mineral discoveries in the 
Northwest. Several soda lakes have been found 
in the foothills near Ashcroft, B.C. Their 
bottoms and shores are encrusted with a nat- 
ural washing compound containing borax and 
soda. No two analyses agree exactly as to the 
composition of the material. A New York 
analysis gives twenty-six per cent borax, while 
a Montreal chemist, from the same sample, 





ysis showed only a trace of borax. 

Tests prove the substance to be equal to the 
washing-powders in common use for cleansing 
purposes. Trials by blacksmiths and farm 
workmen show that it will remove the grease 
and dirt quicker than soap. After many such 
tests a syndicate of British Columbia men has 
been formed to put the product on the market. 
One of the members is now in New York for 
that purpose. 

About two hundred seventy-five tons of the 
compound have been cut and taken out of one 
lake. It is handled precisely as ice is handled. 
The blocks are more than nine inches in thick- 
ness, are sawed in blocks fifteen by eighteen 
inches, and weigh fifty pounds each. It is 
estimated that this lake alone contains twenty 
thousand tons, proving that the industry, if 
successful, will reach large proportions. 

A NoveEL FisHING EXPERIMENT.—A novel 
experiment is to be made the coming summer 
by A. Booth & Company, the great packers of 
fish and oysters. Two carrier pigeons have 
been secured which will be utilized in the com- 
pany’s fishing industry on Lake Superior. These 
birds will be the parents of a colony which the 
company hopes to raise. The pigeons will be 
taken out to the fishing-grounds on the various 
tugs, and be released when the catch is made. 
In this manner the office folks will know how 
many fish they will have to care for several 
hours before the tugs arrive, and a good deal of 
time can be saved in arranging for either the 
packing or the immediate shipmentof the catch. 








INDIAN CAPITALISTS.—The Menominee In- 
dians in Wisconsin are rapidly becoming cap- 


italists. It is said that the 1,300 men, women, | 


and children have accumulated a fund aggre- 


gating $1,000,000, which is still growing. They | 














W 
SOME PROSPEROUS 
MINNESOTA TOWNS. 


A little south of Central Minnesota, and bor- 
dering upon the eastern edge of South Dakota, 
are some of the most enterprising towns and 
prosperous agricultural sections in the North 
Star State. While many of these piaces are 
not large enough to attract general attention 
by means of their population alone, they com- 


bine so large a variety of winsome features that | 


no one can pass them with indifference. It is 


in these cozy villages that one finds the perfect | 


home-life, and all those conditions that are 


best adapted to the acquisition of both com- | 
Thrifty merchants, | 


forts and competence. 
money-making creameries, well-to-do farmers 


and stockmen, are in evidence wherever one | 


goes; and back of these are schools, churches, 
and all the social and intellectual privileges 
and advantages of our advanced civilization. 
One of the most enterprising of these towns is 
BOYD, 
of Lac qui Parle County, a place that has a pop- 
ulation of about 300 intelligent and industrious 
people. It lies a distance of twenty miles from 
Madison, the county seat, in the southeast part 
of the county, and occupies a position pecul- 


| iarly adapted to the making of a thrifty, pros- 


perous little city above the average size. By 


| the nearest line of railroad it is 664 miles from 
gives sixteen per cent borax. An Ottawa anal- | 


Chicago, 165 miles from St. Paul, the State 
capital, and 152 miles from Minneapolis. 

The town is situated in the midst of a vast 
expanse of splendid rolling prairie, profusely 
decorated with finely cultivated farms, costly 
farm residences, and public improvements of 
every description. These magnificent farms 
and farm homes would charm the eye of a 
prince. Most of the surrounding country is 
composed of that grand grain, hay, and pasture 
land which has furnished homes of plenty and 
prosperity for people from all parts of the globe, 


and made the State of Minnesota and the entire 


Northwest famous everywhere. 

While Boyd is not a large town, itis without 
doubt one of the nicest and most prosperous 
places the writer has ever visited; and we be- 
lieve there is hardly a more desirable town in 
the State to locate in. The local government 
is administered by a mayor, town council, and 
a full set of local officers comprising the best 
and most capable citizens. It has been the 
subject of frequent remark, that few towns are 
kept more orderly than this. It isa good place 
to make one’s home in, and the rich and beau- 
tiful country adjacent affords unsurpassed fa- 
cilities for successful agriculture, dairying, 
stock-growing, etc. 

ECHO, 

Yellow Medicine County, Minn., is situated on 
the Watertown branch of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, about 125 miles west of 
Minneapolis. 
4.0 inhabitants, and has earned the reputation 
of being one of the best business towns in that 
part of the State. 

The town is surrounded by a splendid farm- 
ing country that is well adapted to diversified 
farming, and within the past two or three 
years many home-seekers from the East and 
other less favored portions of the country have 
purchased farms here. This has created a good 


expend about $75,000 a year in logging opera- | demand for real estate, and, although a good 


tions, and clear $50,000 to $100,000. 





farm can now be purchased near the town for 


It is a thriving town of about | 


| $20 to $30 per acre, the price is rising, and will 
| soon be held at double its present value. 

| The country adjoining the town is quite 
thickly settled, and schoolhouses and churches 
dot the landscape in every direction. Echo is 
so situated as to draw trade from a large area 
of this country, and it is no uncommon sight to 
see teams upon the streets that have come a 
distance of fifteen to twenty-five miles. 

The merchants are up to date, and have made 
the reputation of the town for fair dealing and 
good values wide-spread and certain. 

It can be said that the schools are far above 
the average. The school-building is a beauti- 
ful modern structure erected in 1895 at a cost 
exceeding $5,000. Three rooms are now occu- 
pied, and each is presided over by capable in- 
| Structors. The enrollment is about 130, and 
the school is classed as a State graded school. 
| The religious element of the town is well 
represented, and three substantial church edi- 
| fices, of the German Lutheran, German Meth- 
odist, and English Methodist faiths, respect- 
ively, now stand within the village. 

As protection against fire, and to furnish a 
good water supply, the town has erected a wa- 
| terworks plant which is ample and inevery way 
satisfactory. There are opportunities for vari- 
ous lines of enterprise in Echo, and the natural 
enterprise of the citizens of the place will no 
doubt attract favorable attention from those 
who are looking for good investment openings. 

LETITIA DALTON. 





THE NEZ PERCE ENCAMPMENT. 


In the dewy mountain morning, 
Ere the sun has risen high, 
The smoke you'll see from the white tepee, 
As it curls toward the sky. 
The scent of the fragrant pine-trees, 
Of bush and grass now damp, 
Is heavy laid in the forest shade 
Near the Nez Perce Indian camp. 








You hear the laugh of the women, 
Sweet as a silver bell, 

As they prepare the morning fare, 
And merry stories tell. 

You hear the cries of the hunters, 
Catching their horses wild; 

Not far away a pert blue jay 
Looks on like a saucy child. 


Now there's old Ilp-Ilp-Tschekim, 
Chief of the band, by right— 
Full three score ten or more, I ken, 
For his hair is very white. 
He knows these time-scarred mountains— 
Old, honored friends they look, 
Each seeming change in lofty range 
To him an open book. 


But the morning meal is ready; 
Then the chief a grace repeats. 

Each bows his head, in thanks for bread, 
To God before he eats. 

From out behind a shrouded peak, 
The new-day sun doth throw 

A dazzling light that glitters bright 
Across the all-year snow. 


So now the band is ready, 
Their journey just begun; 

The pert blue jay in the new-born day 
Luughs with the morning sun. 

Old Ilp-Ilp-Tschekim goes ahead, 
Toward the lower vale; 

Their cries come clear, they disappear 
Adown the winding trail. 


Westlake, Id. J. B. Rice. 


THE FIRST SNOWDROP. 


Fair, fragile flower! The firstling of the year! 
Though chill and wild old Boreas doth blow. 

And earth is decked with coverlet of snow, 

Thou liftest thy meek head without a fear, 

And smilest, though the skies be dark and drear. 
Thou answerest the question men would know; 

And ever, if to listen we bend low, 

From thy mute lips this precious truth we hear: 

“If man die, he shall surely live again.” 

Thesame dear God who wakes from their long sleep 
The flowers that through the wintry hours have lain 
In earth's cold bosom, will in safety keep 

His own, from death’s long slumber break the chain 
And wake them to Heaven's joys so calm and deep. 
MINNIE A. GREENER. 
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HURRIED GLIMPSES OF 
BUTTE AND GARNET, MONT. 


By E. A. Evans. 


During a recent visit to Butte, Mont., a place 
I was very desirous of inspecting from every 
point of view, I succeeded after considerable 
labor in reaching one of the best vantage 
grounds in the vicinity. Above me on another 
point was a small village of one-story houses, 
such as you see in most instances all over 
Butte. The two-and three-story buildings are 
the exception; only the homes of the wealthy 
tower above the cottages. But these cottages 
are the coziest little homes one can imagine. 


They are built of red brick, with the end form- | 
| to the young, as a well-established reading 


ing a circular or bay window on the street, a 
wing extending further back, with a wide porch 
running the whole length. The architecture 
of the city is most delightfully surprising. 
Here, is nothing less than a Venetian cottage 
or villa—with its terrace, overhanging win- 
dows, and solid masonry beneath; this one 
copies the Dutch; and here is a whole street 
that might have been built along one of the 
lake shores in Switzerland. 


As I stood on this point, the brass knob of | 


the court-house was just on a level with my 
eyes. The horizon was bordered with smoke- 
stacks from smelters, mine-hoists, and so forth, 
pouring out their clouds of smoke. Below me 
lay the larger half of Butte, its red-brick 
houses glowing in the sunshine: its steeples 
and towers standing out from a score of 
churches: its 200 streets and avenues extend- 
ing in all directions. Underneath and around 
Butte is a vast labyrinth of mines—not less in 


number than the streets and avenues above 


them. 


It is hard to realize that it is little | 


more than a score of years since the first suc- 


cessful smelter was worked there, and atten- 
tion turned from its placer mining to the rich 
deposits of copper, which seem to exist every- 
where. Since then the hundreds of millions 
Butte has added to the wealth of the world has 
given it a reputation beyond that of Golconda. 

The past season the building operations ex- 
ceeded half a million of dollars in value. The 
large fire-proof department store of Henessey, 
costing $300,000; the Florence Hotel, which 
cost $95,000, and the annex to St. James’ Hos- 
pital, built at an expenditure of $35,000, are 
among some of the notable improvements. 
One school building has been erected, also 
numerous dwelling-houses. W. A. Clarke was 
building a 40,000 brick mansion on West 
Granite Street, and tenement houses were 
going up in many localities. But the most 
significant feature in the make-up of this city 
of mines is the number and size of her public 
school buildings, and her free library. There 
are eighteen buildings in which school is now 
held, and three more are contemplated for an- 
other year. Thereis the St. Patrick’s Paro- 
chial School, also, which has an attendance of 
nearly 1,000. The high school alone has an 
attendance of over 3)0—the seventh and eighth 
grades bringing the attendance up to 500. The 
entire school enrollment is about 5,500. 

Then the free library, in its beautiful three- 
story brick building, ornamented with granite 
and carved bricks, and built at a cost of $100,- 
000-—with a well-assorted list of 22,000 books, 
speaks volumes for the intellectual interest 
manifested by Butte miners in the world of 


ba 
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letters. The large, well-lighted reading-room 
seems well patronized-—not only for the perusal 
of daily papers and weekly and monthly peri- 
odicals, of which there seems an unlimited 
number, but, as their records show, 4,000 books 
were read there during the past year, and 120,- 
000 books were circulated during the same 
time. It is not from the frequenters of libra- 
ries and reading-rooms that a city draws 
her disorderly and criminal list. It is the only 
place where the lounger appears to advantage. 
The place can never offer too many attractions 


habit is one of the very best habits to form 
one that is seldom forsaken for the barroom or 
pool table. 

Butte has a dozen papers, six banks, four 
opera-houses, nine hospitals, and many other 
modern conveniences and advantages worthy 
of a progressive Montana city, but what it 
needs above anything else is the prompt abate- 
ment of the smoke nuisance from the great 
smelters. There is great wealth there, and 


| large enterprise, but these count as naught 


against public health. It can only bea short 


| time before the gigantic corporations that 


practically control the city’s affairs shall recog- 
nize the necessity of so regulating the smoke 
nuisance that citizens can breathe an unpol- 
luted air, as they do in that other city of smelt- 
ers—Great Falls. Butte is a grand illustration 
of the power of capital and human energy over 
rugged nature—a notable monument to the 
wonderful progress that has been made in the 
mining industry of this young State—an almost 
unequaled example of city-building in the 
midst of such stupendous natural obstacles. 
What I say of it is but a paragraph compared 
with what might be written, nevertheless 
these few lines will perhaps afford a glimpse of 


| this Montana city of mines, smelters, cottages, 





and great commercial interests. 
GARNET. 

Have you ever been in Garnet? If not, you 
should gothere. In the first place, it is situa- 
ted upon a mountain top--a probable eleva- 
tion of 6,000 feet, in the very heart of the 
Rocky Mountains; secondly, the drive through 
Bearmouth Gulch, one of the narrowest and 
most rocky of canyons, is beautiful in the ex- 
treme. Especially must it be so in summer 
weather. 

It was our lot to go up the canyon when the 
snow lay several inches deep, and the twelve 
miles from Bearmouth was made by open 
stages drawn by four horses. Placer mining is 
being carried on all through this gulch, and the 
long boxes for this purpose are carried through 
mountains and over valleys, and present a pic- 
turesque appearance in the unbroken solitude 
of the gulch. The mountains are covered with 
a dense growth of pine, except, perhaps, one 
or two; and as the road winds along, the horses 
begin to slow up. It is constantly growing 
steeper. At last Garnet Mountain is di- 
rectly in front of us, but it is still four miles 
to the summit. We wind about on the mount- 
ain and are met by a sleigh-load of four, who 
rein out to the very edge of the road. Then 
we meet a four-horse team, with the sled piled 
so full of sacks of ore that we must twist around 





them—and so on up the mountain until, at 
last, we are at the top! 

It is a short story, now, until I am started 
on a tour of the mines, which, through the 
genial courtesy of the different owners, and un- 
der their intelligent guidance I am permitted 
to inspect. They show me every detail of the en- 
gineer’s craft in following a “‘lead,’’ as well as 
the different mechanical inventions by which 
the arduous work of the miner is lessened, and 
the huge loads of ore lifted to the surface. 
The Nancy Hanks, the first visited, is one of 
the most promising just now, and the owner 
has recently refused an offer of $200,000 for it, 
thinking half a million little enough. After 
waiting thirty years, getting discouraged and 
bankrupt time and again, at last, a little more 
than a year ago, a vein of ore was reached. 
Since then the mine has paid well, the ore run- 
ning $120 to $200 per ton; and the deeper they 
go, the richer it seems to get. 

How can I describe that trip through the 
mines? Here, so abrupt is the: descent that 
the owner stops and lifts me down; now so low 
are the supporting timbers that the poor 
head suffers in the semi-darkness. The en- 
trance to the mine is a perpendicular shaft of 
nearly 200 feet. Weare at first decked out in 
long canvas coats and old hats; then, standing 
on the edge of the barrel in which ore is 
brought from the mine, we descend into the 
darkness. Each has a lighted candle, and we 
move along inspecting the different veins or 
leads—here, enough copper to givea rich green 
color to the ore: there, iron and other things 
predominating, until we are surprised at the 
wealth buried in these walls of granite. Once 
in a while a beautiful white quartz rock ap- 
pears, which is the richest ore found in gold 
and silver. 

At the Lead King, Doctor Mussigbrod very 
plainly showed, by means of a simple diagram, 
their theory of how veins run—and their 
depth, extent, etc. Undersuch circumstances 
they will have an immensely rich country. 
This Doctor Mussigbrod, by the way, is a very 
pleasant gentleman about thirty-five years of 
age, a graduate of the schools of philosophy in 
Berlin, Leipsig, Cologne, and several other 
famous schools. He is now devoting himself 
to developing his mines, letting or leasing them 
out to the miners, who pay a royalty as soon as 
actual mining commences. Here they have 
built a crushing-mill, where the rocky ore is 
first crushed, then washed, and a good yield of 
gold obtained from what was simply refuse be- 
fore. The immense hopper is built away up 
the side hill, to which the ore from the mines 
must be hoisted; but it is hauled on sleds from 
the other mines farther up the mountain. 
From the hopper it goes over sieves, which let 
the finer ore through into crushing-wheels, 
and further on it is pounded by ten iron stamps, 
worked by steam, when the now fine powder is 
received on four plates, where running water 
washes away the refuse and leaves the mineral 
deposit behind. This is then spread out on 
evaporators, where it is again rendered into 
dry dust, which is now very valuable. From 
here it is taken to the assay office—where 
Doctor Borgnis, another German philosopher, 
extracts, by chemical process, the pure gold 
from its surroundings. 

From this mine I went to the International 
with Mr. Parker, who is working it, to see 
some new and expensive machinery he has been 
putting in, called the Rand drill, worked by 
compressed air. The air is compressed, by ma- 
chines and engines for that purpose, up above 
and sent down into the mine in tubes to the 
drill, which does the work of fifteen men. The 
drill has four grooves extending lengthwise, 
and is kept rapidly revolving while working, 
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giving it the effect of an auger or boring- 
machine. 

After visiting the Shamrock with a 
lady friend and her husband, under the 
guidance of the owner, Mr. McDermett, 
we were quite satisfied that we understood 
mining in.all its details, a conclusion 
which my readers will no doubt laugh 
over. Especially were we satisfied with 
the feat of working our way through 
openings too small and low for any egress 
except the supine, climbing through a 
new inclined shaft put down through the 
solid rock, nearly 300 feet, at a cost of 
$5,000. This mine has a building about 
seventy-five feet in length for machinery 
and work above the ground. To prove the 
saying—‘‘A miss is as good as a mile,’’ the 
owner of this mine showed where he sunk 
his first shaft, not four feet from the rich 
vein they are working now. After aban- 
doning the mine for nearly a year, from 
lack of funds, they are now reaping a rich 
harvest. Several car-loads shipped a short 
time ago netted them $33,000, and the 
refuse is now being worked by the mill 
at a profit of $150 per day tothem. But 
the hard work, the patience, and the en- 
durance shown in the tunnels through 
solid granite, and the mighty timbers 
wedged into place to support the weight 
from above, many of which are crushed 
telescoped, right into themselves by the 
enormous pressure, all show the immense 
value placed upon these precious metals. 

“Gems of price are deeply hidden, 
*Neath the rugged rocks concealed; 

What would ne'er owme forth unbidden, 
To thy search may be revealed.” 

They have commenced on the mountain 
tops. Their theory is, Doctor Mussigbrod 
says, that the vein is as deep as it is long. 
They have traced this vein for three 
miles. In sinking to follow the vein, it 
often (as at the Nancy Hanks) fills in 
with water, just as they reach the finest 
ore. Here a well, over fifty feet deep, 
is so transparent that the bottom can 
be seen when the mine is quiet. Now 
they must put in pumping apparatus, to 
draw the water out faster than it flows 
in, before they can proceed. 

The miners have brought their fam- 
ilies to the scene of action, and from 
the abundant pine and tamarack have 
built cozy little homes on the mountain’s 
brow. With nothing above them but 
the blue sky, and only precious things 
beneath their feet, they think that 
theirs is the noblest calling on earth. 
But here, as elsewhere, are the sharks 
that follow the workers to reap the har- 
vest of gold by deadening the intellect with 
their poisonous drinks, and offering gaming- 
tables for recreation after the hard labor of the 
day. 


* 


POVERTY NO CRIME. 








It sounded like the old, old story—‘‘picked 
up drunk, and run in.” 

As the officer finished, Justice Mattison 
leaned listlessly back in his chair and wearily 
closed his eyes, expecting to have the usual 
pleas for pardon and the usual promises never 
to touch another drop. There came, instead, 
just two words, piteously spoken: 

‘Yer honor?” 

The justice opened his eyes. He then saw 
what he had not noticed before, that her face 
was pinched and wrinkled, and that she wore 
a rusty black dress and a little gray shawl over 
her head, pinned beneath her chin. He also 
saw that her hands and face were clean. 












down. 

or guile, 
wintry frown, 
smile. 
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‘“‘Yer honor, I vas not dhrunk,”’ she said, 
looking imploringly at the justice out of her 
dim, gray eyes. 

‘But the officer says he found you uncon- 
scious in a doorway.”’ 

In the court, unconsciousness is of but one 
kind. 

‘‘But I vas not dhrunk; I shust fall down,”’ 
she explained, beginning to tremble violently, 
like one with the chills. 

A knowing look passed over the faces of the 
policemen about the desk. ‘Fall down’—that 
was a likely story. The man who had arrested 
her grinned. 

“T vas so veak I falls,” she went on, ina 
voice so broken by the vibrations of her body 
that it could scarcely be understood. ‘‘Dree 
veeks ago I shust get out from der hospital. I 
look for von friend yesterday, und ven I comes 
to der doorway I can stand up no more. I vas 
so veak I falls down, und I can not get up.”’ 

Justice Mattison looked critically at the thin 


TO A MOUNTAIN LAKELET. 


The heavens on thy mirror face look 
And with no flatterer’s poor conceit 
Record’st their changing moods—the 


The fleecy spring, and summer's azure 
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brown hair, just showing beneath the shawl, 
neatly parted and brushed closely down; at the 
hands twisting in and outof each other; at the 
broad German face, with its gray eyes. Pov- 
erty was evident in every feature. So was 
honesty. 

‘‘Yer honor, I vas not dhrunk,” she repeated. 

Justice Mattison thought so, too, and when 
he said so, a great broad smile came over her 
face, and still illumined it as she rheumatically 
hobbled out through the swinging doors.- 
Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 

ple 

Harry SNowsirps.—After a snow-storm in 
some of the cities in Minnesota, the snowbirds 
gather in such numbers that one wonders 
where they can possibly come from. They are 
known to make their homesin big drifts, bur- 
rowing therein just as sand-sparrows burrow 
in gravely cliffs, and they keep upa continual 
chattering that would seem to indicate bird 
happiness and contentment. 
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IN THE 





PALOUSE COUNTRY. 


By E. A. 


Evans. 








Extending south, through Eastern Washing- 
ton and Western Idaho, is a rich country called 
the Palouse. It derives its name from a rapid 
little stream that tumbles down the canyon, 
which in turn was named from the Palouse 
Indians, who formerly lived along its banks. 

The Palouse Country is already well known 


man County and vicinity which makes the 
question of sugar-production only one of capi- 
tal. The farmers are ready to raise the beets. 


| Sweet potatoes seem to be a remarkably suc- 


field and Farmington, also in Washington, and | 


Moscow, Lewiston, and Kendrick, 
are names synonymous with rich grain-fields, 


| and elevators filled to overflowing with the best 


of flour wheat. Stories of the size and quality 
of the fruits and vegetables grown in these lo- 


| calities would certainly be doubted by Eastern- 


for its marvelous production of fruits, vege- | 


tables, wheat and other cereals. Fruit is pro- 
duced not only more abundantly than in other 
countries, and of better size and flavor, but, 
owing to the cold nights, 
the insects which usually 
infest orchards are kept 
from working, and the 
fruit is therefore almost 
insect proof. Pippins have 
been kept through two 
winters, as a test of their 
keeping qualities. 
Everywhere on the up- 


| plums, 


ers, were they not verified by photographs and 
by preserved specimens put up handsomely in 
glass jars. One sees gooseberries as large as 
and cherries so thickly set upon the 


in Idaho, | 








cessful crop, also. Many of them will measure 
nine to eleven inches in length, while twenty- 
four ordinary white potatoes will weigh sixty 
pounds. Thirty-two onions have weighed fifty 
pounds. These almost sensational growths re- 
sult from the unusually large supply of moist- 
ure, and from the warm climate. 

On the rolling uplands, far above the heads 
of the villagers, are the wonderful wheat-fields, 
which have yielded twenty-five successive crops 
without failure and without diminution of 
quantity. This fine soil, free from grit, appears 
to be of the same kind as that in the North of 
China, which has been cultivated 4,000 years, 
and still remains unchanged. 

The farmers have a novel way of marketing 
their grain. As the hills 
are very steep, they have 
built chutes down to the 
elevators along the railway 
track, through which the 
grain descends to the ware- 
houses. Some of these 
chutes are half a mile long. 
Last year Garfield shipped 
over half a million bushels 
of wheat and fifty-two car- 
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The little streams that 
flow through this country 
have immense canyons, 
and it is through these canyons that the rail- 
roads traverse the country; consequently many 
of the villages stretch along the narrow cuts— 
in some places not more than two blocks wide, 
and homes are built upon the hillsides. Toa 
person who has been used to an unlimited 
range of vision, some of these shut-in towns 
seem like a prison. But they are warm and 
cozy and the choicest fruits can be raised on 
the slopes. 

Colfax, in Washington, with its 2,500 people, 
is one of the largest business places, while Gar- 





branches that they disappear entirely. Straw- 
berries grow larger than apricots, and Bartlett 
pears six inches long, beautifully oval, and 
golden in color, are not unusual. Peaches there 
are—such as I have seen in no other country. 
And grapes!—the clusters must have been such 
as the Israelites brought back from the Land 
of Canaan. 

Vegetables, while attaining immense size, do 
not lose their flavor, nor do they seem coarser 
than the smaller sizes—grown in the East. 
Sugar-beets have attained a success in Whit- 
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two railway lines filled 
with wheat, which the 
farmers refused to sell for 
forty-five cents a bushel. 

Farmers are going extensively into fruit. 
Large orchards of apples, pears, prunes, apri- 
cots, and nectarines may be seen everywhere. 
Cherries are one of the best-paying fruits, and 
soonest raised. At five years of age each cherry- 
tree begins to yield $5 worth per annum to its 
owner. Handsome returns are realized from 
prune orchards, too. One prune farm of eighty 
acres, near Colfax, sold 36,000 pounds of fruit 
last year, about one-half the crop. 

The schools are well sustained, and afford all 








BEAUTIFUL SCENE ON THE PALOUSE RIVER. 








THE FAMOUS MARTHA WASHINGTON ROCK, NEAR COLFAX. 


In the distance is seen a stretch of the fertile, hilly region known as the Palouse. 
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the facilities for higher education. There is 
an agricultural college at Pullman, a college at 
Colfax, a State University at Moscow, and pub- 
lic schools and high schools in every place 
visited. 

Business is good in all parts of this country. 


sented by two or three firms, all doing well. 
Whitman County contains over 2,000 square 
miles, and the whole Palouse Country is about 
the size of Massachusetts and would support a 
similar population, which would be about one 
hundred times the number of inhabitants now 
here. People who have endured the rigors of a 
New England or of a Middle Western winter 
are delighted with the mild climate, and never 
turn back. They find a soil where to plow and 
sow is all that is necessary to reap abundant 
harvest. Any fruit that is produced in tem- 
perate zones elsewhere, grows luxuriantly here. 


* 
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A GREAT HEALTH RESORT. 








The most popular resorts for health and 
pleasure in the latter part of the winter and 
the early spring are now the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas, in the West, and the Virginia Hot 
Springs in the East. The latter place has only 
been brought into notice in very recent years 
by the building of a branch railroad to it from 
Covington, on the Chesapeake & Ohio trunk 
line, and by the erection of an enormous hotel 
called ‘The Homestead,’’ which is one of the 
biggest and most comfortable of all the water- 
ing-place hotels in the country. ‘*The Home- 
stead” is crowded during February, March, and 
April with a throng of elegant people from 
Washington, Richmond, Baltimore, New York, 
and from all parts of the South. These people 
have good manners and dress handsomely, and 
to be among them is to feel that you arein 
good society. Probably half of them have some 
ailment, or imagine that they have. It is 
singular that there should be no well people 
among the rich. As soon as a man makesa 
fortune, he discovers that his liver is out of 
order, or that certain twinges that he never 
noticed when he was busy making money are 
the premonitions of gout, and his doctor humors 
him by sending him to some health resort, 
where he bathes often, eats carefully, walks 
about a good deal, plays golf, takes horseback 
rides, goes to bed early, and drinks only the 
mineral waters. In afew weeks he finds him- 
self a new man, and he goes home to tell all his 
friends of his wonderful cure. 

The Virginia Hot Springs are especially 
suited to these rich invalids. In the big hotel 
are luxurious suites of rooms, with baths at- 
tached; separate billiard-rooms for men and 
women; a casino where an orchestra plays twice 
a day; a bath-house, reached under cover from 
the hotel, where all sorts of baths and “‘treat- 
ments’’ are given; and a special bill of fare at 
the table, arranged for people who are dieting. 
Then there are piazzas for sun-baths; long, 
wide halls for indoor promenades; big parlors, 
where the women can show their new toilets to 
advantage—and many of them are certainly 
worth showing and well worth seeing; a golf 
club, composed of hotel guests; horses for rid- 
ing, and all sorts of carriages for driving to in- 
teresting points in the mountains. 

The springs are on the eastern slope of the 
main range of the Alleghanies, and are only 
about four hundred feet below the actual back- 
bone of the range. The hotel is owned by a 
company of capitalists interested in the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad, at the head of which 
is M. E. Ingalls of Cincinnati, and they spenta 
million dollars on the building and furniture, 
the grounds and the springs, before they gota 


| ionable to go in any month of the year. 
In most places the banking business is repre- | 








dollar back. Now they are making ten to 





twelve per cent a year on their total invest- 
ment, and are satisfied that they have one of 


the very best-paying hotel properties in the | 


United States. They are fortunate in having 
a resort to which it is both pleasant and fash- 
The 
winters are so much milder than in the North 
that Northern people stop at the Springs on 
their way to Florida, and the summers are a 
great deal cooler than in the Atlantic Coast 
cities. 

There are a number of mineral-spring resorts 
in this vicinity. ‘The old White Sulphur is 
about twenty miles distant and is still much 
frequented in the summer by Southerners, and 
the Warm Springs and the Healing Springs are 
close at hand. Each attracts a throng of guests, 
but the Hot Springs are far in the lead. The 
older springs have only such hotel and bath 
accommodations as were thought to be good 
enough before the war, while the Hot Springs 





hotel has every modern improvement and lux- | 


ury. It takes care of five hundred guests at a 
time without crowding anybody, and many 
thousands visit it in the course of a year. You 
can leave Cincinnati in the morning and arrive 





TROUT-FISHING ALONG THE 


at the Springs the same evening; and the time 
from New York is just the same. Whether you 
come from the east or the west, the scenery 
along the route is peculiarly interesting. Com- 
ing from the west, the railroad skirts the bank 
of the Ohio up to the mouth of the Kanawha, 
and follows the Kanawha and its affluent, the 
New River, through wild Alleghany scenery 
up to the crest of the mountains. Coming from 
the east, you run across the historic battle 
region of Virginia, go over the Blue Ridge, 
cross the Valley of Virginia at Staunton, and 
then climb the main range of the Alleghanies. 
There is scarcely a mile of the road that does 
not possess some special interest for the tourist. 
E. V. 8. 
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ANGLING FOR SPECKLED BEAUTIES. 


This is the time of year when the lover of 
outdoor sports takes down his rod, oils his lines, 
adjusts his reel, and prepares his flies for the 
annual spring jaunt along the famous trout- 
streams in Michigan and Wisconsin. It has 








| 





been “open season’’ in Wisconsin for quite a 


| station, is an excellent trout-stream. 








while, but anglers were not at liberty to catch 
trout in Michigan until after May 1. The best 
of the season is yet to come, however; for in 
trout-fishing the most successful anglers try to 
avoid either extreme of the season. 

Doubtless the quickest, cheapest, and easiest 
way to reach these fishing-grounds is via the 
popular ‘‘Soo Line.” Poskin Lake, in Wiscon- 
sin, is only eighty-five miles from the Twin 
Cities, and in Hay River, two miles from the 
Other 
choice trout resorts are found in the vicinity 
of Barron, Wis., ninety-one miles from the 
Twin Cities. Eight miles from the town are 
Lower and Upper Pine rivers, and in the same 
region are Hickey, Brown’s, Johnston’s, Cran- 
berry, Dougherty, and Prairie Farm creeks, all 
full of trout and delightfully picturesque in 
environment. You can find good accommoda- 
tions at Barron, or at Foster’s Hotel and Dallas 
Mills. A few weeks ago a party of Minneapolis 
gentlemen caught 500 beauties, in the streams 
mentioned, within two days. 

If you care to go a little farther, Woodboro, 
Wis., will furnish satisfactory fishing. It is 
208 miles from Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 





“S00 LINE’’ IN WISCONSIN. 


the trout-streams par excellence are two in 
number. There are no hotel accommodations 
here, but ideal camping-grounds. There is also 
fine trout-fishing at Kirton, some 276 miles 
distant, and in the same State. A good hotel 
will be found at Dunbar, four miles beyond. 

A noted trout pointin Michigan is Engadine, 
422 miles from the Twin Cities, where Mille 
Coquin and Crow rivers produce some of the 
finest trout in North America. There are boats 
and guides for all who wish them, and agree- 
able surroundings. 

The pure, cool air of the great pine woods is 
an excellent remedy for the debility that comes 
from overwork and from the excessive heats of 
great cities. If you want to get well and strong 
give a few weeks to camping out. 

The ‘Soo Line”’ runs direct to these resorts, 
and its magnificent facilities and equipments 
are such that its patrons find a ride over its 
roadbed a source of comfort and delight. For 
full particulars those interested should address 
W. R. Callaway, general ticket and passenger 
agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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To Polish Floors. 


| the things unmistakably proved this. He ap- 


peared to be prosperous, aggressive, and respect- 
able. He was absorbed in an evening paper 
when a woman with a young child entered and 
took a seat on the opposite side of the car. 
The man read on, interrupting the sentences 
with frequent disagreeable barkings and hawk- 


_ ings. He was quite noisy in his demonstra- 
| tions, and many passengers near him glanced 
| in annoyance in his direction. 


Here is an excellent floor polish, the recipe | 
for which comes from Japan: To one pint of 
linseed oil add a pint of strong, cold tea, two 


ounces of spirits of salts, and the whites of two | 


eggs. Mix thoroughly, and pour into a large 


bottle. Shake the bottle well before applying | 


the polish. Pour half a teaspoonful on a mop 


or a pad of old soft silk, and rub the wood with | 


it, following up the grain. Polish with an old 


silk handkerchief. The result will compensate | 


for the tedious and careful labor necessary. 


Sweet Oil for the Toilet. 

Did you ever suffer torment from ashoe that 
was tight in one spot? Here isaremedy for it, 
says the Philadelphia Jimes. Apply sweet oil 
to the stockings, where the rubcomes. It is 
better than applying to the boot, because it 


The child was tiredand fretful. It wriggled 
about, and finally broke out into a wail. The 
mother hushed it as well as she could, but the 
little one was apparently hungry, sleepy, and 
full of tears. The man with the paper heard 
the wails, and looked over his paper with a 
heavy frown. This scene was enacted several 
times, the frown growing more severe with 
each repetition. At last the man broke out 
thus: 

“Tt’s mighty queer that a woman will insist 
in bringing a squaling kid on a crowded train, 
to the annoyance of everybody else. Great 
Scott! these cars are nuisance enough in them- 
selves, without having bawling babies and 
mothers singing lullabys added to the general 
misery.” 

‘Did you ever hear any baby cries at home, 


| sir?” asked the woman, who had overheard him. 


softens the inside of the boot, where it is | 


needed, instead of the outside. 

Sweet oil is an excellent household com- 
panion. 
the form of baths, it feeds the skin, prevents 
colds, and gives flexibility to the muscles. 

Delicate people derive the greatest benefit 
from being rubbed with olive oil; and for fragile 


It heals burns and bruises. Used in | 


“‘T have, madam,”’ he snapped inreply; ‘‘and 
you bet I keep ’em there. I don’t let ’em yell 
like that, or I give ’em something to yell for.” 

‘Did your wife ever tell you that you were a 
brute?” was the quiet rejoinder. 

The man with the paper flushed a rosy red, 


| sank behind his paper, and possessed himself 


children it is invaluable, especially where there 


is any tendency to weakness of the chest. 


A soft corn may be cured by placing a tuft of 


cotton wool, saturated with olive oil, between 


the toes and renewing it every day. The corn | 


will soon disappear. 

When the hair is dry and brittle, and easily 
breaks off when brushed, a little olive oil well 
rubbed into the scalp every night will give 
nutriment to the hair glands and strengthen 
and increase the growth. 


Marriage Maxims. 

Never marry except for love. 

Never taunt with a past mistake. 

Never allow a request to be repeated. 

Never meet without a loving welcome. 

Never both be angry at the same time. 

Never forget to let self-denial be the daily 
aim and practice of each. 

Never let the sun go down upon any anger or 
grievance. 

Never neglect one another; rather neglect 
the whole world besides. 


in silence for the rest of the trip. 


Paragraphs Worth Reading. 

When cayenne pepper is not mixed with the 
thickening for soup, grind it down with the 
back of a spoon and stir a little liquid to it be- 
fore it is thrown into the pot, as it is apt to 
remain in lumps, which will cause irritation of 
the throat when swallowed. 

To the woman who values her personal ap- 
pearance, a pair of chamois gloves are a boon 
and a blessing during the housecleaning peri- 
ods. They save the hands greatly, can be worn 


| until soiled, and then, washed in tepid water 


and soapsuds, are just as yood as ever. 
Pour the white of an egg over a burnor scald, 


| for nothing is more soothing. It makes the 
| softest varnish, and, being always at hand, can 


Never make a remark at the expense of the | 


other—it is meanness. 

Never be “‘stubborn,’’ but let each strive to 
yield oftenest to the wishes of the other. 

Never part for a day without loving words to 
think of during absence. 

Never find fault unless it is perfectly certain 
that a fault has been committed, and always 
speak lovingly. 

Never let any fault you have committed go 
by until you have frankly confessed it and 
asked forgiveness. 


vation, on both sides, of absolute unselfishness. 


A Lesson in Gentleness. 

Judging from the number and nature of 
bundles he had piled all over the seat in the 
South Side “L’’ train, the Helena (Mont.) Jn- 
dependent observes, the man was a family man. 
He had children of his own, also, for some of 


be applied immediately. Anything which ex- 
cludes air from a burn, and prevents inflam- 
mation, is the best thing to apply at once. 

Chicken tea is generally given in cases of 
debility after fevers and at the commencement 
of convalescence. To make it, cut up achicken 
into small pieces, skin it carefully, remove any 
fat which may be visible; boil twenty minutes 
in a quart of water, pour the broth away from 
the meat before it gets cold, and add salt to 
the taste. 

If the family, particularly its younger mem- 
bers, grow tired of the wholesome and econom- 
ical bread-pudding as it is usually served, try 
cooking it in custard cups. These are first 
buttered and then filled with the pudding. 
Bake them standing in a pan of hot water. 
Cover each with a spoonful of red jelly anda 


| meringue. In this form the despised pudding 
Never forget that the nearest approach to | 
perfect domestic happiness on earth is theculti- | 





will take a new lease of life. 

One of the most popular simples ‘‘for spring 
war” formerly, says the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, was hop tea—a pungent, but by no 
means unpalatable, drink. One cupful just be- 
fore going to bed was said to insure good sleep 
and to rouse the liver to action —so clearing the 
clogged system—the ‘“‘treatment” to be con- 
tinued a month or six weeks. A trial of this 
remedy is decidedly convincing. To make, to 





one “good pinch’ (one third of a cupful) of 
loose hops add one pint of cold water; steep in 
a granite saucepan fifteen minutes, and then 
strain. 


Some Homely Truths. 

How many of us resolve to do some particu- 
larly good or noble act ‘‘when we get time?’’ 
We rush on from day to day promising our- 
selves the fulfillment of honest intention, yet 
the time slips by and we never seem to find 
that opportunity for good that is always just a 
wee bit ahead of us in thefuture. ‘‘When I 
get time,” says the young mother, “I will train 
Jamie to be more courteous.” ‘‘When I get 
time,’’ says the growing daughter, ‘‘I will re- 
lieve mother of some of her burdens.’’ ‘*When 
I get time,’’ says the wife, “I will read and 
dress up and try to make myself more congenial 
to my husband.’’ 

Alas, so few of us find the time. Jamie-goes 
on growing more and more unbearable every 
day, and when at last he has grown beyond the 
training habit, and his mother sorrowfully 
recognizes the fact that he is a boor whom no- 
body can tolerate, she wishes with all her 
heart that she had taken time to mend his 
ways when the one moral stitch would have 
done more good than the nine taken when the 
hole in his manners was beyond repair. 

The daughter hasn’t the time to help her 
mother. She means well; she often worries as 
she sees the dear person growing more and 
more feeble, but it is not until that mother has 
exchanged time for eternity that she realizes 
all she could have done if she had only taken a 
few moments from the selfish routine of her 
own existence and applied them to lessening 
the labor in another’s. 

So with the wife—she hasn’t the time to fix 
up, she hasn’t the time to keep herself well 
informed, and when the husband naturally 
wanders to fields more congenial, she rebukes 
herself for not having stolen a few moments 
from her other home duties to give to the first 
and foremost exactions of her domestic life. 

We haven’t the time to do so much that 
would not only benefit ourselves, but others as 
well; yet we have the time to enter into a 
dozen and more enterprises and schemes that, 
like boomerangs, return to injure us.—Piil- 
adelphia Times. 


The Disease of Nervousness. 

The new woman is one of the results of 
nervousness. She may be asuperior woman, as 
it is called, reaching out after novel experi- 
ences and invading unconventional fields. 
While all advanced women are not nervous 
women, their followers usually are. Thediffer- 
ence may not be observable at first, but it is 
usually determined in the end by success or 
non-success. The successful woman in a novel 
sphere may be accepted as guided by her reason 
and impelled by a strong will. The merely 
nervous woman is attracted by the excitement 
of novelty, but has not the necessary sustain- 
ing power. 

The worst form, and fortunately the most 
rare, is the sensuously nervous woman. She is 
the terror of the pathologist, and the most 
profitable patient for the commercial physi- 
cian. Such a woman is well endowed with 
guile, and is extremely diplomatic. In the 
more aggravated form she becomes unscrupu- 
lous and unconsciously mendacious. It is not 
profitable to pursue the unpleasant and even 
revolting forms of this type, whose eccentrici- 
ties may run to any extreme. 

The more frequent and saddest phase of the 
infirmity is to be found in connection with full 
possession of the virtues. It sometimes mani- 
fests itself in morbid sympathy with sensa- 
tional crime, but more often in extreme jeal- 
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ousy, exactingness, and sensitiveness to fancied 
slights. Mothers comprehend it better than 
husbands; and many wives are martyrs to its 
effects without knowing the cause. 

The more aggravated forms have been in- 
cluded within the scope of the specialist in 
mental diseases, but the complaint in its every- 
day and temperate form is no less deserving of 


the best efforts of pathology, and he will bea | 


greater physician than Jenner or Harvey, than 
Koch or. Roentgen, who shall confer upon hu- 
manity a knowledge of the origin and treat- 


ment of nervousness in women. It will do more | 


to advance the progress of the human race, 
whose whole destiny is influenced by maternal 


| 





woman cannot be an active business woman 
and an office-holder, and a good mother at the 
same time. Neither can she, it is quite as true, 
give her whole time to society and be a good | 
mother. Children’s minds are like wax, and 
they receive and retain impressions made in 
early years. The mother who leaves her little 
ones with servants, however excellent, ten 
waking hours of twelve, for any cause, is doing | 
the nation a greater harm than she can ever 
remedy by modifying or expanding its laws for 
her own sex. 

Motherhood should be a profession in itself. 
It strikes me that if laws are passed to benefit 
women, it would be an excellent idea to make 


CONNING A FIRST LESSON. 


infirmities, than any merely physical affliction. | a law allowing sworn spinsters, childless wid- | 


Psychology is compelled to take it into account, 
yet it is probably of easier disclosure than 
mental disease. This seems the more likely, 
as physicians declare it to be alarmingly on the 
increase, especially among American women, 
whose intellectual power, virtue, and physical 
development has never been surpassed, and 
whose equal can only be found in the women of 
ancient Greece.— Seattle ( Wash. ) Post-Intelligencer. 


‘“‘New Women’’ Not Good Mothers. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says that the most 
brilliant people may argue for a thousand 
years on the subject of the ‘‘new woman,”’ but 
they never can argue down the point thata 





ows, and women past the maternity period only | 
to hold office or to attend to business outside 
the home. 

The very worst phase of the ‘‘new woman”’ 
movement is its emasculating tendency on 
men. Heaven help us when men begin to sink 
their identity in women, and even take the 
wife’s name in marriage! Heaven help the | 
man who is willing to be “loved” by any | 
woman in that sort of way. 

There can be no emotion in a woman’s heart 
worthy of the name of love when she is unwill 
ing to take her husband’s name. However 
famous she may be, and however hard she may 
have toiled to make her name celebrated—the 


name her lover bears becomes a thousand-fold 
dearer to her than her own. 

To most famous women, indeed, it seems to 
me that the shelter which the husband’s name 
at times may afford her from the glare of pub- 
licity must be most welcome and restful. The 
womanly woman, no matter how many laurels 
she may have won, must at times shrink from 
forever appearing in public or private with the 
wreath on her brow. She likesat times to take 
it off and wear a bonnet and a veil, and be just 
her husband's wife. 


The Eyebrows and Eyelashes. 

An authority on such things says that it is 
really wonderful to see how very little atten- 
tion is bestowed, as a rule, on the eyebrows 
and the lashes. A woman will worry herself 
thin and make the lives of her household un- 
endurable if her hair is falling off or if she has a 
pimple on her chin, but she pays less than no 
regard to the state of any other part of her 
face. As long as there are enough lashes to 
protect the eyes, and the eyebrows are thick 
enough to make their presence known, she 
rests content—unaware, perhaps, that much of 
the attractivevess of her face entirely depends 
on these minor points that she seems to despise. 

Not everyone possesses that delicate, high- 
arched curve that is the height of perfection 
in an eyebrow, or the long, curling lashes with- 
out which no heroine of fiction ever yet was 
complete. As a rule, scantiness of hair char- 
acterizes the one, and short stubbiness the 
other. A great deal of this unloveliness is 
owing to the lack of care which nurses and 
mothers take of their children’s appearance, 
and the stupid habits they let a child get into 
regarding them. 

Eyebrows to be perfect should be slightly 
arched, and the hair of the same length and 
softness. It should not be too bushy, or it 
makes us look unduly fierce and masculine; 
nor too scanty, so that we look characterless 
and insipid. The color should be ashade darker 
than the hair. 

The brows must never be rubbed or brushed 
except from the roots to the ends. Some peo- 
ple contract a bad habit in childhood of rub- 
bing them the other way, and theeffect is both 
grotesque and painful to behold. The hairs 
will never after lie as flat as they ought to do, 
and bristle in unexpected places. A tiny comb 
and brush should be used daily on them to keep 
them soft and smooth. They should be most 
carefully washed every day, and the same care 
must be taken about the direction they are 
rubbed in. They should have vaseline gently 
smoothed over them once or twice a week. 
This will keep them in perfect health, and 
serve to strengthen and thickenthem. Where 
they are very scanty and coming out very 
much, there is nothing better to use than a 
few drops of castor-oil in a little paraffine. 

They are sometimes apt to get alittle scuffy. 
When this is the case, vaseline must be put on 
the spot, and it must be bathed with hot wa- 
ter and a little Vinolia soap till it is cured. On 
no account must it be rubbed. 

Eyelashes should be long and curling, and 
when they are like this, they are most at- 
tractive and bewitching. A child’s lashes may 
be slightly clipped now and then at the ex- 
treme points, and will be longer and better in 
consequence. But this should never be done 


| when a person grows older, as the only effect it 


has then is to make them coarse and stubby. 
Vaseline rubbed on every few nights keeps 
the lashes in good order, and will prevent them 
sticking together on waking. 
All ‘‘make-up”’ near the eyes is very danger- 
ous to the sight, so no cosmetics or darkening 
pomades must be allowed to touch the lashes. 
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THE CENTER OF POPULATION. 

It will be interesting, when the returns of the 
census of 1900 are made up, to see where the 
center of population is then shown to be lo- 
cated. In 1860 it was near Athens, in Southern 
Ohio. In 1870 it had moved westward to the 
neighborhood of Hamilton, Ohio. In 1880 it 
was in Southern Indiana, near the Ohio line. 
In 1890 it still rested in Indiana, but had again 
moved westward. Probably the census of 1900 
will show it to be somewhere in Southern IIli- 
nois, and we expect that it will have swerved a 
little northward from a line running due west 
from its last location. 

When the late Gen. Francis H. Walker was 
superintendent of the census, he explained the 
method of ascertaining the center of popula- 
tion somewhat as follows: Upon an imaginary 
board, shaped exactly like a map of the United 
States, and having no weight, the population 
is grouped in accordance with the distribution 
shown by the census returns. Each inhabitant 
is supposed tu have exactly the same weight. 
Then the point at which the board balances is 
the center of population. Whether the people 
of our Philippine and West India possessions 
are to be included in making the new calcula- 
tion, is an interesting question for Director 
Merriam to decide. If the Philippinos are in- 
cluded, the center of population will make a 
long jump to the southwest, and this move- 
ment will be only in part counteracted by the 
weight of the inhabitants of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The center is not likely to cross the 
Mississippi River, however, in any case. The 
growth of Minnesota and the Dakotas will 
probably about counterbalance that of Texas 
and Oklahoma; so that we need not expect a 
variance to the south from the line of march 
which has been almost due westward for the 
past half-century. There has always been a 
much larger area of territory south of the cen- 





ter than north of it, but population in the 
South increases much less rapidly than in the 
North. 

In percentage of gain in population during 
the past decade, we expect to see Minnesota 
stand near the head of the list of States. Our 
rural population has increased heavily since 
1890, but our city population has not gained 
much in numbers. For the first half of the 
decade the population of our three chief cities 
actually retrograded, but during the last half 
of the decennial period there has been a for- 
ward movement in each of them—not rapid, 
but steady. This will no doubt be accelerated 
during the next decade. The minor cities, the 
county-seat towns, and the villages along the 
railways will nearly all show important gains, 
reflecting, as they do, the prosperity of the 
farming districts. We expect to see the total 
population of the State come up pretty close to 
the two-million mark. We shall then have no 
more people upon all our vast area than live 
within the limits of the single city of Chicago. 





PACIFIC COAST FLOUR. 

The great staple of the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, and their chief ex- 
port crop, is wheat. Large areas of those 
States are especially adapted by soil and cli- 
mate to the cultivation of this grain. It was 
at first raised on small fields, here and there, 
for the supply of adjacent mining-camps; but 
as population increased, farming operations 
were extended until a large surplus was pro- 
duced beyond the needs of the Pacific Coast 
people for bread. Then a market was found in 
Europe, and the wheat was shipped in sailing 
vessels on the long voyage around Cape Horn 
and across the Atlantic to European ports. 
This movement has grown to very large pro- 
portions, and Pacific Coast wheat now makes 
an important figure in the markets of Liver- 


pool, Havre, and Hamburg. The price to the 


farmer is the price in those cities less the cost 
of transportation, and it is usually from twenty 
to thirty per cent less than the price realized 
by Minnesota and Dakota wheat-raisers. The 
large and regular yields of the farms of the Pa- 
cific States make the business of raising wheat 
as profitable there, however, as it is on our 
Northwestern prairies, and the shipments in- 
crease steadily year by year. 

About ten years ago a Portland banker, Mr. 
Wilcox, turned his attention to opening a mar- 
ket for flour in China. The task wasa difficult 
one at first, because of the extreme conserv- 
atism of the Chinese character, but little by 
little the Chinamen were convinced that flour 
is a better food than rice, and when a short 
crop of rice raised the price of that grain, they 
began to use wheat flour as a cheaper form of 
nourishment. Theestablishment of new steam- 
ship lines across the Pacific reduced the freight 
rates and cheapened the cost of flour in the 
Chinese and Japanese markets, and the demand 
constantly increased. The building of railroads 
in China opens new markets and constantly en- 
larges the area of flour consumption until now 
there are not vessels enough to carry the flour 
which is wanted by the vast populations in the 
Asiatic countries fronting on the Pacific Ocean, 
and sagacious observers of this new current of 
commerce predict that in a few years there will 
be no wheat shipped from California, Oregon, 
or Washington to Europe, because all the 
wheat surplus of those States will find a nearer 
and a better market across the Pacific. 

The Chinese and Japanese have not gone into 
flour-milling, but want our wheat already man- 
ufactured into flour, and this circumstance has 
given an immense impetus to the milling busi- 
ness in the three wheat-growing States on the 
Pacific. There is no better business for the 





present, and no surer one for the future, than 
the building and running of mills in localities 
that have good water-powers or cheap coal; 
that have rail connections with the wheat 
fields; and that are convenient to ocean ship- 
ping by rail connections. The chief milling 
centers are now at the Falls of the Willamette 
near Portland, and at Spokane Falls. At both 
these places there are enormous water-powers. 
Milling is also successful at many points where 
there are small water-powers, and at places like 
Tacoma, where coal is cheap and where the 
flour can be loaded directly from the mills upon 
the ships. There are many large water-powers 
not yet improved that are destined in time to 
create good milling points. The small streams 
which head in the Blue Mountains and run 
across the Walla Walla plain can all be utilized. 
On the Upper Columbia are numerous rapids 
which are capable of furnishing great powers. 
The outlet of Lake Chelan is another favorable 
point for milling. 

We desire to bring to the attention of the 
millers of Wisconsin and Minnesota the im- 
portant fact that there is no region in the 
United States where there are now so good op- 
portunities for their line of business as in the 
Pacific Coast States. The existing mills of that 
region have been running night and day for the 
past two years to supply the growing trans- 
pacific demand for flour, and if there were 
twice as many mills, they would all be busy. 
It is still an open question whether the best 
locations for new mills are at the shipping 
ports on Puget Sound, where coal-fields are 
close at hand, or at the water-powers of the in- 
terior; but it is certain that no mistake will be 
made if either class of locations is selected. 
Coal will always be cheap, water-power will 
always be abundant, and the wheat-fields, ex- 
tended as farming population increases, will 
always yield bountiful harvests. 


2 





A NEGLECTED VIRTUE. 

The old Greek philosophers and their fore- 
runners, the writers of the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, had a great deal to say in commenda- 
tion of a virtue that is rarely spoken of nowa- 
days, the virtue of equanimity. They regarded 
it as a high attainment to reach a frame of 
mind when all fussing and fretting and worry- 
ing about the events of life cease and men are 
content to take calmly whatever fate comes to 
them. Our Puritan forefathers gave another 
name to this virtue; they called it ‘‘trust in 
Providence,’’ but it was really the same thing. 
In our modern times, most men seem to think 
it better to be forever worrying and complain- 
ing. They rush about breathlessly, shouting 
that everything is going wrong, and seeking to 
turn the tide of events over which they have as 
little power as old King Canute had over the 
tides of the sea. These fretful people always 
discover a grievance in the course of national 
affairs. They are sure that the country is going 
to ruin. One year it is the duty on foreign 
goods that excites their apprehension. They 
declare that the tariff is bringing our commerce 
to certain destruction. Another year they for- 
get all about the tariff, and begin worrying 
about the money of the country. If the cur- 
rency system is not reformed, we shall be in- 
volved in universal bankruptcy, they say. Just 
now they are distressed because of our pro- 
tectorate over the Philippine Islands, and are 
sure that we shall soon lose our Republican 
form of government and become an imperial 
despotism because we have undertaken to bring 
order and civilization to an archipelago lying 
far off across the Pacific. 

These fussy people always belong to the edu- 
cated classes. They are college graduates, and 
do a good deal of reading and thinking. They 
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take the reviews and magazines, and buy new 
books. Perhaps they believe themselves to be 
a little wiser than other folks, and feel com- 
pelled by their own intellectual superiority to 
assume a critical attitude; but their criticism 
is very apt to run to foolishness, and when it 
comes to sound judgment on public questions, 
you can more safely trust the plowman in the 
field, or the shoemaker at his bench. This is 
because from much thinking they come to lose 
faith in the orderly progress of the world. 
They become pessimists without knowing it. 
The evils they predict never come to pass, but 
they go steadily on imagining new ones. Let 
us look for a moment at their attitude on the 
Philippine question. Is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that seventy-five millions of Americans 
are going to abandon their cherished principles 
of self-government because they have under- 
taken to keep the peace and to build school- 
houses, churches, railroads, and highways in a 
group of islands across the Pacific? Why worry 
about the little war in Luzon? England has 
had fifty such little wars, and the only result 
has been to strengthen the fiber of her national 
life, to make her own institutions more en- 
during, and to vastly extend her commerce. 
Ah! but there is the moral question involved. 
What right have we to impose our rule upon 
an unwilling people? we are asked by the 
critics. The same right that we had to impose 
it upon the savages of our own continent all 
the way from Massachusetts to Oregon, and 
upon the Spanish-Americans of New Mexico 
and California. They did not want our civil- 
ization, but we forced it upon them, and 
appropriated their territory by the right of con- 
quest. It is an exploded idea that the bar- 
barous races of the world own the lands they 
happen to inhabit, and that they can set up 
walls to keep out civilized men. We are told 
by these pessimists that we were justified in 
taking the country of the Indians and of the 
Spanish-Americans, because we needed it for 
our continental growth. Very well; then the 
motive was selfish and not humanitarian. We 
now need the West Indies and the Philippines 
for our growth outside the bounds of our own 
continent, and in taking them we have not only 
the selfish motive of commerce, but also the 
humanitarian motive of an earnest desire to 
confer liberty and law and the blessings of 
modern civilization upon their inhabitants. 
We are more justifiable in taking the Phil- 
ippines than we were in capturing California, 
which was a great deal farther from our terri- 
tory in 1848, in point of time, than Manila is 
in 1899. 

Let us keep an equal mind about all these 
new questions of holding outlying territory and 
extending American institutions to remote 
parts of the earth. There is no good in fret- 
ting and fuming. Depend upon it, if it isin 
the book of fate, or the plan of Providence, or 
the purpose of whatever overruling power 
there may be in the universe to shape the 
destiny of nations, that the United States is to 
enter the great council of the world and do its 
part to spread civilization to the dark corners 
of the earth, nothing that political parties or 
administrations or Congresses can do will balk 
us from pursuing our appointed path. We 
shall neither be hindered nor hastened. 

The Germans have a term to signify the 
spirit of the age which moulds the thoughts 
and shapes the purposes of men. They call it 
the Zeitgeist. This dominating power in human 
affairs cannot be hurried or retarded. Some 
men are impatient at its slow progress and try 
to push it along, but they only strain their 
backs and lose their breath; the Zeitgeist will 
not quicken its pace. Others think it is going 


too fast and try_to hold it back, but they are 





run over and left behind. The Zeitgeist moves 
majestically forward. The wisest course is to 
cultivate the virtue of equanimity, cease to 
strive and to fret, let things take their course, 
and feel confident that, no matter whether our 
ideas prevail or not, all will be well with the 
world. 


* 
* 


REMARKABLE CLIMATIC BOUNDARY. 


In all portions of the United States lying 
east of the Rocky Mountains, latitude indicates 
climate. The farther north you go from any 
given point, the colder are the winters. You 
can estimate pretty accurately how many de- 
grees you will lose in mean-winter temperature 
for every degree of latitude you gain. West of 
the Rockies, however, there are vast regions 
where the controlling climatic force is not so 
much high or low latitude as it is the currents of 
air from the Pacific and the direction of the 
mountain ranges which guide or obstruct these 
currents. The Cascade Mountains, which run 
north and south across the States of Oregon 
and Washington, form, perhaps, the most re- 
markable climatic boundary to be found any- 
where on the globe. They make a huge green 
rampart, rising about one hundred miles inland, 
above the crest of which tower a number of 
enormous snow-peaks, each standing alone, like 
a watch-tower upon a fortress wall, and each 
peculiar in the form of its summit dome or 
pinnacle. The names of these gigantic peaks, 
stated in their order, beginning at the British 
boundary and going south to the California 
line, are Baker, Rainier, Adams, St. Helens, 
Hood, and Jefferson; and just beyond the Cali- 
fornia line, where the range changes its name 
and is called the Sierra Nevada, is Mount 
Shasta. 

It is not these isolated peaks of eternal snow 
and ice that influence so notably the climate of 
the surrounding region, but it is the great 
green wall over which they rise far above the 
clouds into the realm of perpetual sunshine. 
The general elevation of the Cascade Range is 
about 6,000 feet, but the white-robed giants 
that stand upon it rise to an altitude of 10,000 
to 14,000 feet. Mount Rainier, the highest of 
them, reaches the altitude of 14,440 feet, and 
the symmetrical sugar-loaf peak of Mount St. 
Helens is a little more than 10,000 feet above 
the sea-level. The curious effect of the Cascade 
Range upon climate is occasioned by the fact 
that the range acts like a wall to shut off from 
the regions east of it the warm, rain-bearing 
winds that hlow from the Pacific during more 
than half the year. The clouds are thrown 
back upon the Puget Sound Basin, in Wash- 
ington, and upon the Willamette Valley, in 
Oregon, and produce an enormous annual pre- 
cipitation. In some localities there are over 
sixty inches of rainfall every year. This ex- 
cessive moisture, together with the warm 
winds developed by the Japan current in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, favorsa very heavy growth of vege- 
tation. The forest trees—firs, cedars, spruces, 
and hemlocks are of surprising girth and 
height, and the undergrowth of ferns and 
bushes is so dense that the only way to get 
through the woods is to cut out a path with an 
ax. The winters are so mild in all the country 
west of the Cascade Mountains that ice and 
snow are seldom seen, the waterfowl do not 
migrate, and garden flowers bloom in January. 
It rains or drizzles a little every day, but the 
people do not mind this, and few carry um- 
brellas. 

Now cross the Cascade Range into Eastern 
Washington or Eastern Oregon, and you ex- 
perience a change of climate in a few miles 
greater than you would get by going five hun- 
dred miles north. The dense forests disappear, 
and a sparse growth of small bull-pines covers 








the mountainsides. There is no underbrush, 
and you can ride in any direction through the 
woods. At the base of the mountains stretch 
vast dry plains covered with bunchgrass, and 
farther east you enter a desert where nothing 
grows but sage-brush and greasewood. In win- 
ter, the air is cold and clear; in summer it is 
hot and dry. It never rains at all from May to 
October, and during the rest of the year the 
total precipitation of rain and snow is only 
twelve inches. A little farming and orchard- 
ing is done in the valleys by turning the waters 
of the streams through irrigating canals upon 
the thirsty land. 

The effect of the great barrier of the Cascade 
Range is to rob all the interior plains country 
lying east of the mountains of its natural share 
of rainfall, and to concentrate this share upon 
the Puget Sound Basin and the Willamette 
Valley, giving to those regions their excessive 
moisture. A few high-sailing clouds get over 
the Cascades and drift away to the east until 
they are condensed against the Bitter Root 
Range—which is the western range of the 
Rockies—and are thrown back into showers 
that make fruitful the Palouse Country and 
the Walla Walla Country in Washington. If 
the Cascade Mountains were a little higher, 
no rain would fall between them and the Rock- 
ies, and that great region would be uninhabit- 
able. If they were no higher than the Al- 
leghanies, there would be no desert plains 
along the Columbia and the Yakima. 


* 


THE END OF ALONG WAR. 








The largest gathering in the history of the 
Alaska Indians is scheduled for August 10, 
1899, at Klawan, on the Chilcat River. Atthis 
grand potlatch the tribal war of the Wrangel 
and Chilcat Indians, which has been waged for 
six hundred years, will come to anend. It is 
estimated that more than two thousand In- 
dians will be present. 

Since the white man went to Alaska, the 
Wrangels and Chilcats have been at war. Not 
the kind of war that the Indians of the plains 
wage, but a war of individuals, a blood-feud 
which was handed down from generation to 
generation. The trouble was on even before 
the Russians took Alaska, as is shown by the 
Indian record on totem poles and the like, if 
the Indian translations of the crude carvings 
are to be believed. 

There have been temporary peace treaties, 
and at times the blood-feud has slumbered for 
years, only to break out again by a flotilla of 
war-canoes swooping down on Wrangel from 
the north, or Wrangel Indians making a raid 
along Lynn Canal, driving everything before 
them. 

There have been a few pitched battles on the 
land, and between flotillas of canoes on the sea, 
but these were rare. Thousands of lives have 
been sacrificed in this relentless war. Even as 
late as the summer of 1897, the Chilcat Indians 
threatened to throw the Wrangle tribesmen 
into the sea if they did not quit packing over 
Chilcoot Pass. 

All this is going to end. Old Shakes, the 
chief of the Wrangles, has arranged a peace. 
With the skill of a Paris peace commissioner, 
he treats with the Chilcatsin their own homes, 
and has persuaded them to bury the feud. 

The day set for confirming the treaty will 
witness strange doings at Klawan. The In- 
dians will have all kinds of poor liquor, and 
under its influence will do many maudlin 
things. They will swap dogs and blankets 
sure, and if the “‘give-and-take”’ feeling gets 
too strong a hold on them they may exchange 
wives and children.— Walla Walla ( Wash.) Stutes- 
man. 
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A TORONTO announcement states that con- 
struction work on the proposed Ontario and 
Rainy River Railway will be begun at once. 
Passing through the southern part of Western 
Ontario and on to Manitoba, this line will cross 
a region that is considerably larger than all 
New England, and one that is wholly lacking 
in railway facilities. It is probable that about 
150 miles of the road will be built around the 
south end of Lake of the Woods and parallel 
with Rainy River in Minnesota, the Minnesota 
Legislature having passed such an enabling 
act during its last session. The line will be of 
great value to mine operators in the Rainy 
River, Seine River, and Lake of the Woods 
regions, and have an important bearing upon 
the early settlement and development of large 
territorial districts on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary line. 

“EDWARD ATKINSON, of Boston, the writer on 
financial and economic questions, has suggested 
to the makers of the new cotton presses that 
they adapt the presses to compressing ensilage 
made of the corn-stalk and ear, harvested when 
in the milk, and thus mobilize the great green 
fodder crops of the country. He proposes to 
make of the chopped corn-fodder cylindrical 
fagots having the density of elm-wood and im- 
pervious to air, and in this shape to transport 
the solidified animal food, enveloped in tarred 
paper, to all parts of the country and market it 
for feeding cattle, sheep, and other live stock. 
Mr. Atkinson thinks that by this process of 
utilizing the stalk and leaves of the maize 
plant, at least fifty per cent will be added to 
the nutritive value of the corn crop of the 
country. It will be remembered thatit was he 
who first suggested to the people of the South, 
in articles and lectures, that they utilize the 
cotton-seed which they were throwing away, 
for oil and animal food. The cotton-seed of 
the South is now worth to that section sixty 
millions of dollars annually. 

I mer lately in New York a smart lawyer 
from Chicago who told me that his present 
business was the organization of trusts, and 
that there was more money in it than in any- 
thing else now going. He is now engaged, he 
said, in getting up a soap trust, and on this he 
expects to put about three montbs’ work. “If 
it is a go,’’ he observed, “I shall make half a 
million dollars. The weak point in the busi- 
ness is that there is now not much to work 
upon. Any man who can discover any im- 
portant line of industry that is not already 
in a combination, can readily find people in 
New York who will put upall the money needed 
for his expenses in forming a trust, for a share 
in his prospective profits. Then, if he is sharp 
and competent, he can gather in the separate 
concerns in a few weeks’ time, and clean upa 
handsome fortune as his commission. If cash is 
needed to buy some of the concerns out, he can 
get a bank or trust company to furnish it.” 
Old Wall Street men are now predicting a great 
collapse in the trust craze, which will shake 
the street worse than did any of the great 
panics in the past. The new trusts are cap- 
italized for hundreds of millions more than 





their properties can earn dividends on, and 
sooner or later the water will be squeezed out 
of them. 

AN old Western Democrat told me that he 
did not think the trust question could be 
brought into national politics as a popular is- 


| sue. Trusts that are capitalized for what their 


properties are actually worth, he said, will 
maintain the present policy of keeping prices 
down and will live, but those that are over cap- 
italized will soon be tempted to put prices up 
to make good returns on theirstock. This will 
attract money into the building of rival fac- 
tories which will cut the prices, and then the 
inflated concerns will have to collapse. The 
common way of organizing a trust is first to 
get some bank or company which has a large 
amount of money lying idle to agree to finance 
the operation. The next step is to persuade or 
scare all the concerns making a certain line of 
goods to give options on their factories, payable 
in some cases in cash, and in others in the stock 
of the trust. Then the combination is made by 
a company organized in New Jersey, where an- 
nual taxes are not levied on capital stock. The 
combination seeks to control the entire product 
of the article manufactured, and is able to avoid 
overproduction and to make a large saving in 
the cost of superintendence, distribution, and 
sale, so that the price of the article to con- 
sumers may actually be reduced instead of in- 
creased, and at the same time good dividends 
may be earned on a capitalization considerably 
larger than the aggregate of the capital of the 
concerns taken in. The immediate evil of the 
operation consists in closing out many small 
factories that cannot earn a profit at the re- 
duced price of the goods, and in depriving small 
communities of the advantages they enjoyed 
from the operations of these little concerns. A 
great many working-people are thus thrown 
out of employment. 

A REPUBLICAN politician, discussing the 
anti-trust movement, said that the Republican 
party could easily prevent this movement from 
damaging its prospects in the campaign of 1900 
by passing strong resolutions in its national 
convention condemning all combinations of 
corporations and referring the people for a 
remedy to the State Legislatures, which have 
full power to deal with the matter. It is only 
by straining the clause in the Constitution 
which gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce, that the question can be brought 
into the field of national politics. The popular 
tendency to appeal to Washington for a sure 
cure for every evil which shows itself in busi- 
ness affairs is no doubt to be deplored as weak- 
ening the rightful powers of the State govern- 
ments, but most voters now have the idea that 
the trusts are too powerful to be grappled with 
by the State Legislatures. It is more reason- 
able, however, to suppose that these menacing 
giants of modern trade would have a good deal 
more trouble in controlling forty-five State 
Legislatures than in controlling Congress. 

THERE are several thousand Finns in Minne- 
sota who are interested in the movementof the 
Finnish-American Central Committee to organ- 
ize opposition in the Western Hemisphere to 
the ukase of the czar for the Russification of 
Finland. The purpose of the movement does 
not appear to be at all warlike, but it is to 
bring to bear upon the mind of the czar the fact 
that the Finns in America allsympathize with 
the earnest desire manifested by their brethren 
at home that Finland shall remain, as hereto- 
fore, an autonomous duchy and not be absorbed 
into Russia proper, thus losing its parliament, 
its language, and its peculiar institutions. 


Finland was formerly an independent nation. 
It was then conquered by Sweden, and, later, 
was wrested from Sweden by Russia. In an- 
nexing it, the then czar agreed not to disturb 
its system of government, its religion, or its 
language; and the czars have all ruled in Fin- 
land as grand dukes. Finland has a constitu- 
tion, and a parliament that makes its laws; 
while Russia is an absolute monarchy. The 
Finnish language is not akin to the Russian. 
Its kinship is with the Magyar and the Turk- 
ish, and it is a Tartar and not a Slavic tongue. 
At Helsingfors, the capital of the duchy, the 
Finns have an excellent university, where lit- 
erature is fostered and a high grade of instruc- 
tion is given. In general civilization the coun- 
try ranks with Sweden and is considerably 
ahead of Russia. It would be a pity to have it 
absorbed in the huge, lethargic bulk of its big 
partner and neighbor. 

Our Minnesota Finns are mainly settled in 
and around the village of New York Mills, 
which is situated on the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, about midway between 
Brainerd and Fargo. They are farmers or small 
storekeepers, with a few professional men. 
They are thrifty and industrious, and rarely 


, add anything to the jail population of the 


county, or to its expenses for maintaining pau- 
pers. A well-edited and handsomely printed 
weekly newspaper is supported by the com- 
munity, and there are two or three churches 
where preaching takes place every Sunday in 
the Finnish tongue. The people are Lutherans 
in religion. Their classic poem, with which 
they are all familiar, is the Kalevala. It com- 
bines the mythology and early traditions of the 
race, and is written in a meter exactly like 
that of Longfellow’s Hiawatha; and, as in that 
poem, a statement or idea is repeated in three 
succeeding lines in different phraseology. There 
is considerable modern literature in the Fin- 
nish language, including translations from Rus- 
sian, German, and French. 

E. B. Nortsrop, lately of St. Paul and for- 
merly of Montana, has succeeded in launching 
a new magazine in New York which is called 
the Anglo-American Magazine, and of which four 
numbers have already been issued. The motive 
of the publication is to promote a closer union 
between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions of the world, and, of course, to publish 
articles of particular interest to people in both 
the United States and Great Britain. Here is 
certainly a wide and promising field, but Mr. 
Northrop, like all bright, imaginative men who 
get possession of a medium in which they can 
address the reading public, cannot resist the 
temptation to publish such articles as favor his 
own peculiar fads and theories, in preference 
to such as will most interest his subscribers. 
This is, however, a mistake so common to all 
who are new to the magazine and newspaper 
business, that we do not find fault with it. We 
must confess, though, to some surprise upon 
finding such subjects as mining interests in the 
West, the transmutation of silver into gold, 
and the establishment of a vast socialistic ma- 
chine in the United States, given more atten- 
tion in the Anglo-American than topics of real 
international interest. The late John Swinton 
used to say that every brainy man ought to 
have his own paper; and, acting on this theory, 
he established a sheet called John Swinton’s 
Paper, and in a few months blew into it all the 
savings of a lifetime of good work on the New 
York Sun. Judging from his May number, we 
should say that Mr. Northrop is in danger of 
making his magazine a repository for the crazy 
notions of all the cranks in the country. One 





of the articles is a story designed to show the 
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workings of a proposed sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution. This amendment seeks to 
put into practice the most extreme doctrines 
of the Socialists and the Communists. It or- 
gauizes a Legion of Labor, invests it with 
many governmental powers, and authorizes it 


to appropriate, or ‘‘nationalize,” any and all of | 
the real and personal property in the country, | 
and to use such property for the benefit of the | 


Legionaries. The Legion is to pay a dollara 
day to every man and woman member, and 
twenty cents a day to each child of a member, 
whether they work or not, on the theory, it 
would appear, that the country owes to every 
citizen a living. The Legion is also to issue 
bonds and put out paper money inany quantity 
its Grand Council may determine, and it is to 


play the dickens with established institutions | 
| he ventures to antagonize the organization. 


generally. It is a fantastic scheme, such as 
even Bellamy would hesitate to indorse. We 





commend Kipling’s advice to the dreamers who | 


advocate such nonsense, and say to them that 
they will find it wise to 
~~ . make their Prayer, 
Not to the God of thingsas they ought to be, 
But to the God of things as they are.” 


++ ++ ++ 


THE most interesting article in the May 
number of the Anglo-American Mugazine is one 
by James F. Wardner on the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan mines in the Coeur d’Alene region. 
The story of the discovery of these great de- 
posits of Galena ore has often been told in 
print before, but never so graphically as Mr. 
Wardner tells it. The real discoverer of these 
mines was a jackass which escaped from the 
camp of a party of prospectors and, when pur- 
sued, was found far upon asteep mountainside, 
where he had kicked the dirt off an outcropping 
of rich ore, and was staring across a gulch at 
another outcropping which glistened in the 
sun’s rays and had been exposed by a landslide. 
Mr. Wardner reached the camp of the pros- 
pectors, shortly after they had recaptured 
their donkey, found a fortune under his feet, 
and filed a water-right claim on the creek in 
the gulch which gave him an interest in the 
mines; for, as the ore turned out to be a ‘‘con- 
centrating proposition,” nothing could be done 
without water. 


++ ++ ++ 


‘‘\Jim’’ WARDNER is probably the best-known 
character in the mining States of the West. 
He has made and lost fortunes in nearly every 
mining-camp of importance in that entire re- 
gion. When a boy he was one of the pioneer 
miners and prospectors in Arizona. Later he 
was in the Black Hills, in what is now South 
Dakota. Afterwards he became the most suc- 
cessful developer of the discoveries in the Coeur 
d’Alene District of Idaho. Then he went to 
the Puget Sound Country, during its great 
real-estate boom, and took a hand in the open- 


ing of the mines in the Monte Cristo District. | 
in British Co- | 


The Trail Creek discoveries 
lumbia next attracted him; and of course he 
could not keep away from the Klondike in re- 
cent years. He is there now. Two mining 
towns bear his name—one in Idaho, the other 
in British Columbia. He has been president of 
several banks, owner of steamboats, merchant 
in many mining-camps, member of a Legisla- 
ture, town-site locator, road-builder, miner, 
druggist, and commercial traveler. And in 
every one of the many places where he has 
lived, he is remembered as a good fellow, big- 
hearted, and open-handed. 
* 

A LARGE ELDER TREE.—.J unction City, Ore., 
lays claim to the largest common elder tree in 
the State. The tree measures eleven feet in 
circumference, and about thirty feet in height. 
It was planted from a slip thirty years ago. 





| 
| 





IN THE COEUR 
D’ALENES, 


The Cour d’Alene District in Northern 
Idaho has been a turbulent region for many 
years. It contains a number of important sil- 
ver mines, which the Miners’ Union has always 
undertaken to control regardless of the rights 
of the owners or of men not belonging to the 
union. In ordinary times the only law that is 
respected in the district is the decree of the 
union, and no man’s life or property is safe if 


This state of affairs is only varied by an occa- 
sional incursion of United States troops or of 
Idaho militia, who come, after some outrage of 
unusual gravity, to attempt to maintain the 
authority of the courts. The recent outbreak 
resulted in the destruction, by dynamite and 
fire, of the buildings and machinery of the 


| corral. 


destruction of the mining buildings whom they 
could lay hands upon, and they soon succeeded 
in getting several hundred of the rioters intoa 
The whole batch of the captured men 


| will be put on trial in a civil court to answer 


for their grave offenses, and it is probable that 
the power of the Miners’ Union in the Coeur 
d’Alenes will be thoroughly broken. Ina con- 
ference with the business men of Wardner, 
General Merriam, who directed the movement 
of the soldiers into the region, spoke thus se- 
verely of the State of affairs existing there: ‘‘I 
have only abhorrence for such conditions as 
exist here. I should rather -be under the tyr- 
anny of the Russian monarchy than to live in 
terror of the mob such as rules in the Cieur 
d’Alenes. I have tried in vain to discover what 
motives prompt men to such deeds of crime as 
have marred the history of the district. Since 
Ican not discover the reasons, I am forced to 
the belief that the only way to quell these dis- 
turbances is by the aid of martial law—a one- 
man power, where gun shall be met with gun 
and dynamite with dynamite.’’ Idaho State 
papers condemns the action of the union un- 
sparingly. 





BUNKER HILL AND SULLIVAN MINES, WARDNER, IDAHO. 


Bunker Hill and Sullivan mines by a riotous 
mob of union miners who sought in this way to 
punish the owners of the mines for continuing 
to employ non-union men after the union had 
warned them to desist. The citizens of the 
towns appealed to the governor of Idaho for 
protection against the mob, and the governor, 
knowing that the militia would not be effect- 
ive, called upon the United States Government 
to restore order. Fortunately, there was a com- 
pany of colored troops at Fort Spokane and an- 
other at Vancouver barracks, and these were 
hurried to Wardner. When the rioters learned 
that the blue-coats were coming, they threat- 
ened to give them a bloody reception and 
boasted of what they could do as guerrillas 
scattered among the mountains. When the 
soldiers appeared, however, the boastful stri- 
kers took to the woods, many of them starting 
over the trails to Montana to escape arrest. 
The officers in command of the troops appear 
to have gone to work in the business-like way 
that characterizes Uncle Sam’s regulars. They 
proceeded to arrest everybody concerned in the 





NEW METHODS IN MINING. 


An old miner who recently returned to the 
States from the Yukon Country, says that the 
method of gold-mining there has undergone 
considerable of a revolution. The old method 
was to take dry and dead wood and thaw out 
the earth, say for a foot down at atime. Then 
this was shoveled out and washed, and more 
put through the primitive fire process. But 
the steam thawers that have been introduced 
are small safety boilers with a strong hose 
fastened to an escapepipe. Thisis attached to 
a sharp-pointed pipe which is driven into the 
ground, and the earth is thawed outall around 
this. Green wood can be used in this way, and 
the machine will thaw out enough in one night 
to keep the men washing twodays. The wood 
gases are done away with, and the whole thing 
is run on a much cheaper basis. Wood is worth 
$15 per ton in Dawson at the present time. The 
smoke from these hundreds of fires hangs like 
a pall for days over the valleys and around 
Dawson, and lends a weird effect to the scene. 
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A little book of ‘‘Poems” bears the name of 
H. A. Ferrand, of Philadelphia. It is evident 
that in its fifty-two pages the author has pub- 
lished a collection of his favorite creations, 
some of which are good, some indifferent. 
Among the best is ‘‘A Name,” a sweet poem, 
full of thought, beauty, and melody. Mr. Fer- 
rand’s rhythm and expression are very good, 
but his rhymes are sometimes irregular. It is 
a private edition. ; 

Current History for the closing months of 
1898 maintains the excellent reputation estab- 
lished by the publication in previous numbers. 
It contains Richard Gleason Greene’s review 
of Pope Leo NII., the final chapter in our war 
with Spain, a resume of the Hawaiian problem, 
the record of the Anglo-American High Com- 
mission, the Dreyfus case, the Anglo-French 
crisis, the Far-Eastern situation, the currency 
question, and concise reviews of all the prin- 
cipal happenings in the old world and the new. 

Current History Company, Boston. 

7. * * 

\ very neatly printed and beautifully illus- 
trated booklet is now being sent out by the 
Danish Tourist Society of Copenhagen for the 
purpose of adding to the world’s knowledge of 
Denmark and its famous capital. The con- 
tents have been prepared mainly by members 
of the Danish press, thus insuring uniform 
excellence in literary style and expression, as 
well as thoroughness of description. The jour- 
ney and the routes to Copenhagen, the history 
of the city, its climate and healthfulness, its 
free port and harbor, the Thorvaldsen Museum 
and its noted picture galieries, its parks and 
promenades—all this, and a great deal more, 
is told between the illuminated covers of these 
112 pages. 

When General Passenger Agent George P. 
Lyman of the Chicago, Burlington & North- 


ern Railroad, St. Paul, placed before the pub- | 


lic the ‘Burlington Book of St. Paul and Min- 


neapolis,’’ he gave the people a bit of railway | 


literature that is far above the average in merit 
and beauty. Printed on heavy book-paper, 
and bound in cloth, it contains 130 large pages, 
eighty-eight of which are devoted chiefly to 








full-page engravings of the loveliest park and 
landscape features in and about the Twin 
Cities. It is, in fact, a portfolio of views—one 
of the most superb collections we have ever 
seen of these localities. The author of the 
book is C. R. Wilkinson. 
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‘‘\ Drummer’s Parlor Stories,’ by Paul 
Gardiner, is sadly lacking in those merits 
which distinguish the same author’s book en- 
titled ‘‘Paul’s Adventures to Date.’’ The latter 
contained useful and interesting lessons, while 
the work in question, though well illus- 
trated by E. J. Read, is made up of a lot of 
commonplace yarns that are dull enough to 
fall asleep over. The average commercial 
salesman meets with all sorts of experiences, 
from the prosaic to the eventful and the purely 
ridiculous, and from this rich repertoire he is 
usually able to regale his listeners with stories 
that are so full of healthful humor, pathos, and 
resourcefulness as to lift them above ordinary 
nursery tales.._A. P. Gardiner, New York. 

* * 
* 

‘The Gold of Ophir,’’ by D. Howard Gwinn, 
who until recently was one of the proprietors of 
the Garfield Enterprise, of Washington, is a 
romance of the Rider Haggard order. It is not 
without merit, and to admirers of wildly-im- 
aginative stories it will possess a good deal of 
interest. Thomas Hardman, a young man from 
Chicago, who had just graduated from a uni- 
versity, loves the daughter of a rich man who 
holds lucre above character and will not listen 
to a proposal for an alliance under any other 
conditions. The young man has an understand- 
ing with his loved one, and then goes to Lead- 
ville, in Colorado. It was in the early days of 
that great silver camp. There he becomes 
acquainted with an old prospector, Abner Cal- 
laway, and after varied experiences they strike 
out to discover a rich gold-mine which Abner 
has heard of. They find the ledge, but are 
harassed by Indians and finally flee for their 
lives down a turbulent river which leads them, 
after numerous hair-breadth’s escapes, to a 
wonderful tropical island in the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. Remarkable underground 
passages are found upon this island, and in the 
course of their explorations certain discoveries 
lead to the conclusion that chance has brought 
them to the source of King Solomon’s mighty 
wealth. Records are unearthed, written by 
“Elib the Scribe,’’ which show that the Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel came to California (then 
Mexico), knew all about Solomon’s mines, gath- 
ered from them undreampt of quantities of 
gold, built the great City of Ophir, founded a 
mighty empire on our Western and Southwest- 
ern shores, and at last perished of decay or were 
scattered to the four quarters of the earth by 
wars and dissensions. The hero returns to 





Chicago, saves his girl’s father from ruin, and 
wins for himself a faithful bride and a long life 
of peace and honor. 

It looks very much as if a double authorship 
had been employed on the book. The first half 
of the story, though written, supposedly, by a 
university man, is poorly written and very 
poorly edited; but the other part of the work 
evidences greater care and better scholarship. 
The whole is a bit of literary extravaganza 
which loses much of its interest because of its 
utter improbability.—F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York and London. 


* _ 

Doubtless one’s opinion of the matrimonial 
question is largely affected by one’s culture, 
observation, and experience. If one’s home 
life from infancy to manhood has been bound- 
ed by parental love and all those elevating in- 
fluences which pervade a well-constituted fam- 
ily circle, belief in the necessity for orthodox 
marriages will have become a settled convic- 
tion. There is something radically wrong in 
the morals of a person who would treat the 
maritallaws of State and Church with con- 
tempt. Wedo not believe that such doctrine 
will ever gain firm foothold in American soci- 
ety. ‘‘The Heterodox Marriage of a New Wo- 
man,’’ by Mary Ives Todd, presents its side of 
the marriage question in a very attractive 
manner, and is interesting in that it shows to 
what extremes some people will go in order to 
justify their own tolerance of an unhealthful 
fad. A young woman of wealth, education, 
and position manifests an independent turn of 
of mind and, contrary to her mother’s counsel, 
refuses to be married in the orthodox way to 
the man of her choice, a noble-hearted Russian 
who wishes their union to be blessed by Church 
and State alike. In the end, however, the 
lover is forced to submit, and the woman 
draws up a compact by which they are 
united without the assistance of either minis- 
ter or magistrate. Unnecessarily humiliating 
as the old marriage ceremonial may be to wo- 
men, there are few well-poised minds that 
would welcome the heterodox substitute so 
philosophically advocated in this book.—Pub- 
lished by the Robert Lewis Weed Company, 
New York. Price, $1. ° 

Yellowstone National Park, the Wonderland of 
America, contains the greatest variety and grandeur 
of natural scenery, the strangest springs and pools, 
the most beautiful terraces and the grandest geysers, 
in the world. The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida 
Blk , Minneapolis, Minn , will furnish full particulars. 








The homeseeker and man who contemplates busi- 
ness, and those who are interested in the development 
of the Northwest country, will find Taz NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE what they want.—Panora (Ia.) Vedette. 





The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, 
Minneapolis, guarantee all their work and take good 
care of their customers. 
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Which is the Best Refrigerator? 


Nothing adds so much to home comfort and 
economy as a thoroughly reliable refrigerator. 
Scores of refrigerators of various styles, makes, 
and qualities are offered the purchasing public, 
but only a few of them do the work they are 
represented to do. A poorly constructed one 
is always a great nuisance as well asa great 
expense; for it uses up not only large quanti- 
ties of ice, but is also a direct loss in that it 
utterly fails to preserve the food supplies 
stored in it. 

Not long ago a representative of this maga- 
zine visited -the extensive plant of the Bowen 
Manufacturing Company of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. While thiscompany makes a large line 
of store, office, and furniture specialties, its 
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tors for years, and is known all over the country 
as one of the most capable and expert makers 
and designers of refrigerators in the world. It 
is he who perfected and patented the now fa- 
mous ‘‘America”’ refrigerator, as well as several 
other meritorious inventions. All his time is 
devoted to the management of this great busi- 
ness, and he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the products of his brain and energy are 
now sold and used in Europe and throughout 
the whole world, as well as in his own land. 
The former secretary and treasurer, C. L. Mu- 
luter (now dead), was likewise a powerful factor 
in upbuilding the earlier prosperity of the com- 
pany, and strong words may be spoken of every 
member of the present corporation. 

The panic years never affected this business, 
which has doubled and trebled its annual vol- 
ume since the very start. Doubtless this has 
been due to the superiority of the goods made 
by the company. Only the finest lines of furni- 
ture specialties are manufactured, and every 
refrigerator is absolutely reliable from all points 
of view. 

It would please us to give a technical descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘America,’’ but this must be re- 
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greatest specialty is what is known all over the 
United States as the ‘‘America’’ refrigerator, 
certainly one of the most perfect refrigerators 
ever constructed. The growth of the company’s 
business has been remarkable. When the con- 
cern was organized in 1893, it occupied an area 
of one and one-half acres, employed only thirty- 
five men, kept but one salesman on the road, 
and its first year’s business did not exceed %5,- 
000. Today the Bowen Manufacturing Com- 
pany occupies a floor space of more than five 
acres, employs 135 men constantly, keeps five 
active men on the road selling to leading job- 
bers throughout the Union, and does a business 
that runs into the hundreds of thousands per 
annum. Even these immense facilities are not 
equal to the demands made upon the company 
for its unequaled products, and it has been 
necessary to perfect plans for 8,000 feet more of 
floor area. 

The power used to operate this large plant is 
furnished by a Corliss engine of 200 horse-power 
capacity. As you go through the works you 
notice the absence of all gearing, such as shaft- 
ing, pulleys, dust-pipes, engines, etc., all these 
being located in the basement, thus averting 
the risks incurred by employees who are com- 
pelled to work in factories where a constant 
lookout is necessary in order to avoid com- 
ing in dangerous contact with machinery. In 
this respect, at least, the Bowen plant is 
unique. 

The officers of the company are: A. G. Bec- 
haud, president; H. Wallichs, vice-president; 
H. Rueping, secretary and treasurer; G. A. 
Bowen, superintendent. Mr. Bowen is a man- 
ufacturer of very broad experience. He has 
been engaged in the manufacture of refrigera- 





served for some future occasion. The American 
Journal of Health, a very critical authority on 
all such matters, says, editorially: 

“Claims for the “‘America” refrigerator are 
not in the slightest degree overdrawn, but its 
merits are indeed conservatively stated, fora 
more praiseworthy addition to domestic equip- 
ment has never been brought to our notice. It 
is invaluable to every household, and no one 
will regret the modest price which secures an 
article of such decided convenience and utility. 
We do not hesitate to bestow the heartiest 
editorial endorsement upon the ‘‘America” re- 
frigerator, which should find a place in every 
household.”’ 

This powerful indorsement was given after a 
close investigation of the merits of the Bowen 


Besly & Company's New Catalogue. 

The new catalogues sent out annually to the 
various lines of trade constitute very valuable 
reading matter. Upon these catalogues, nearly 
all of which are fully illustrated, is expendeda 
large amount of money. Usually they contain 
detailed price-lists of all goods made and sold 
by the concerns, and dealers find them quite 
indispensable. 

The catalogue just issued by Charles H. Besly 
& Company, at numbers 10 and 12 North Canal 
Street, Chicago, will be sent free to any address 
on application. Special attention is directed 
to the company’s revised list on all metals; and, 
furthermore, to the fact that all lists have 
been corrected to agree with the present 
market, manufacturers’ lists being used ex- 
clusively. 

Among the new additions to the catalogue 
may be mentioned the Badger Die Stock set 
complete, Besly adjustable tap wrench, New 
Brown & Sharpe tools, New Starrett’s tools, 
laboratory specialties, Gardner grinders, Tanite 
grinding machines and emery wheels, Pecora 
machinery paints, Perfection and Bonanza oil 
cups, and Besly & Company’s celebrated Hel- 
met Oil. 





A Perfect Bolster Spring. 

The King Manufacturing Company, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., is manufacturing what is doubtless 
the best and most perfect bolster spring on the 
market. It is nowin very general use every- 
where, and grows in popularity daily. Bolster 
springs ought to be used on every wagon. They 
lighten the load on the team or horse, and prove 
a great saving to wagon and harness. They 
save jolting to stock and produce when hauling 
over rough roads, and in many ways pay for 
themselves in a short time. So far as durability 
is concerned, they will last a lifetime. 

The King Manufacturing Company sells these 
springs to consumers direct from the factory, 
so that buyers and users pay butone profit, and 
that a moderate one. It is always better to 
buy of the manufacturer than of agents; you 
save two profits and the cost of traveling men, 
and you are always sure of the quality of the 
goods thus bought. The King Manufacturing 
Company makes all sizes of bolster springs- 
from 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity, and guar- 
antees them to be superior to any other springs 
on the market. Every one is carefully put up 
and thoroughly tested before it leaves the fac- 
tory, and a guaranty goes with every spring 
that is sold. ‘‘When you get a King bolster 
spring,’’ said a grocer the other day, ‘‘you get 
something that you can swear by; forit always 
does just what its manufacturers say it will.” 
This is the universal experience among those 
| who use the King product. 





Parties interested should write to the com- 








THE FAMOUS KING BOLSTER SPRING. 


Manufacturing Company’s refrigerators, so 
that the editor, who wrote from a hygienic as 
well as from an economical point of view, ex- 
pressed an opinion that was based on knowl- 
edge supplied by incontrovertible fact. Any 
person interested in this subject should send to 


| pany for prices and full information, stating 
the capacity of the springs desired, should any 
be wanted. All mail orders will receive prompt 
attention. 


| The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida Block, 





the Bowen Manufacturing Company for one of | Minneapolis, Minn., give fifteen and thirty-day 


its illustrated catalogues and price-lists. The 


address is Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


tours in July through Yellowstone National 
' Park. Apply early for accommodations. 
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A little book of ‘‘Poems” bears the name of 
H. A. Ferrand, of Philadelphia. It is evident 
that in its fifty-two pages the author has pub- 
lished a collection of his favorite creations, 
some of which are good, some indifferent. 
Among the best is ‘‘A Name,’ a sweet poem, 
full of thought, beauty, and melody. Mr. Fer- 
rand’s rhythm and expression are very good, 
but his rhymes are sometimes irregular. It is 
a private edition. : 

Current History for the closing months of 
1898 maintains the excellent reputation estab- 
lished by the publication in previous numbers. 
It contains Richard Gleason Greene’s review 
of Pope Leo NII., the final chapter in our war 
with Spain, a resume of the Hawaiian problem, 
the record of the Anglo-American High Com- 
mission, the Dreyfus case, the Anglo-French 
crisis, the Far-Eastern situation, the currency 
question, and concise reviews of all the prin- 
cipal happenings in the old world and the new. 

Current Ilistory Company, Boston. 

— s * 

\ very neatly printed and beautifully illus- 
trated booklet is now being sent out by the 
Danish Tourist Society of Copenhagen for the 
purpose of adding to the world’s knowledge of 
Denmark and its famous capital. The con- 
tents have been prepared mainly by members 
of the Danish press, thus insuring uniform 
excellence in literary style and expression, as 
well as thoroughness of description. The jour- 
ney and the routes to Copenhagen, the history 
of the city, its climate and healthfulness, its 
free port and harbor, the Thorvaldsen Museum 
and its noted picture galleries, its parks and 
promenades-——all this, and a great deal more, 
is told between the illuminated covers of these 
112 pages. 

When General Passenger Agent George P. 
Lyman of the Chicago, Burlington & North- 
ern Railroad, St. Paul, placed before the pub- 
lic the ‘‘Burlington Book of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis,’’ be gave the people a bit of railway 
literature that is far above the average in merit 
and beauty. Printed on heavy book-paper, 
and bound in cloth, it contains 130 large pages, 
eighty-eight of which are devoted chiefly to 





full-page engravings of the loveliest park and 
landscape features in and about the Twin 
Cities. It is, in fact, a portfolio of views—one 
of the most superb collections we have ever 
seen of these localities. The author of the 
book is C. R. Wilkinson. 


* * 
* 


‘*\ Drummer’s Parlor Stories,” by Paul 
Gardiner, is sadly lacking in those merits 
which distinguish the same author’s book en- 
titled ‘‘Paul’s Adventures to Date.’’ The latter 
contained useful and interesting lessons, while 
the work in question, though well illus- 
trated by E. J. Read, is made up of a lot of 
commonplace yarns that are dull enough to 
fall asleep over. The average commercial 
salesman meets with all sorts of experiences, 
from the prosaic to the eventful and the purely 
ridiculous, and from this rich repertoire he is 
usually able to regale his listeners with stories 
that are so full of healthful humor, pathos, and 
resourcefulness as to lift them above ordinary 
nursery tales.._A. P. Gardiner, New York. 

* * 
* 

‘*The Gold of Ophir,’’ by D. Howard Gwinn, 
who until recently was one of the proprietors of 
the Garfield Enterprise, of Washington, is a 
romance of the Rider Haggard order. It is not 
without merit, and to admirers of wildly-im- 
aginative stories it will possess a good deal of 
interest. Thomas Hardman, a young man from 
Chicago, who had just graduated from a uni- 
versity, loves the daughter of a rich man who 
holds lucre above character and will not listen 
to a proposal for an alliance under any other 
conditions. The young man hasan understand- 
ing with his loved one, and then goes to Lead- 
ville, in Colorado. It was in the early days of 
that great silver camp. There he becomes 
acquainted with an old prospector, Abner Cal- 
laway, and after varied experiences they strike 
out to discover a rich gold-mine which Abner 
has heard of. They find the ledge, but are 
harassed by Indians and finally flee for their 
lives down a turbulent river which leads them, 
after numerous hair-breadth’s escapes, to a 
wonderful tropical island in the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. Remarkable underground 
passages are found upon this island, and in the 
course of their explorations certain discoveries 
lead to the conclusion that chance has brought 
them to the source of King Solomon’s mighty 
wealth. Records are unearthed, written by 
“Elib the Scribe,’’ which show that the Lost 
Ten Tribes of Israel came to California (then 
Mexico), knew all about Solomon’s mines, gath- 
ered from them undreampt of quantities of 
gold, built the great City of Ophir, founded a 
mighty empire on our Western and Southwest- 
ern shores, and at last perished of decay or were 
scattered to the four quarters of the earth by 
wars and dissensions. The hero returns to 





Chicago, saves his girl’s father from ruin, and 
wins for himself a faithful bride and a long life 
of peace and honor. 

It looks very much as if a double authorship 
had been employed on the book. The first half 
of the story, though written, supposedly, by a 
university man, is poorly written and very 
poorly edited; but the other part of the work 
evidences greater care and better scholarship. 
The whole is a bit of literary extravaganza 
which loses much of its interest because of its 
utter improbability.—F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York and London. 

* * 

Doubtless one’s opinion of the matrimonial 
question is largely affected by one’s culture, 
observation, and experience. If one’s home 
life from infancy to manhood has been bound- 
ed by parental love and all those elevating in- 
fluences which pervade a well-constituted fam- 
ily circle, belief in the necessity for orthodox 
marriages will have become a settled convic- 
tion. There is something radically wrong in 
the morals of a person who would treat the 
marital laws of State and Church with con- 
tempt. Wedo not believe that such doctrine 
will ever gain firm foothold in American soci- 
ety. ‘The Heterodox Marriage of a New Wo- 
man,’’ by Mary Ives Todd, presents its side of 
the marriage question in a very attractive 
manner, and is interesting in that it shows to 
what extremes some people will go in order to 
justify their own tolerance of an unhealthful 
fad. A young woman of wealth, education, 
and position manifests an independent turn of 
of mind and, contrary to her mother’s counsel, 
refuses to be married in the orthodox way to 
the man of her choice, a noble-hearted Russian 
who wishes their union to be blessed by Church 
and State alike. In the end, however, the 
lover is forced to submit, and the woman 
draws up a compact by which they are 
united without the assistance of either minis- 
ter or magistrate. Unnecessarily humiliating 
as the old marriage ceremonial may be to wo- 
men, there are few well-poised minds that 
would welcome the heterodox substitute so 
philosophically advocated in this book.—Pub- 
lished by the Robert Lewis Weed Company, 
New York. Price, $1. ° 


* 


Yellowstone National Park, the Wonderland of 
America, contains the greatest variety and grandeur 
of natural scenery, the strangest springs and pools, 
the most beautiful terraces and the grandest geysers, 
in the world. The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida 
Blk , Minneapolis, Minn , will furnish full particulars. 


The homeseeker and man who contemplates busi- 
ness, and those who are interested in the development 
of the Northwest country, will find Taz NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE what they want.—Panora (Ia.) Vedette. 











The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, 
Minneapolis, guarantee all their work and take good 
care of their customers. 
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Which is the Best Refrigerator? 

Nothing adds so much to home comfort and 
economy as a thoroughly reliable refrigerator. 
Scores of refrigerators of various styles, makes, 
and qualities are offered the purchasing public, 
but only a few of them do the work they are 
represented to do. A poorly constructed one 
is always a great nuisance as well asa great 
expense; for it uses up not only large quanti- 
ties of ice, but is also a direct loss in that it 
utterly fails to preserve the food supplies 
stored in it. 

Not long ago a representative of this maga- 
zine visited -the extensive plant of the Bowen 
Manufacturing Company of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin. While thiscompany makes a large line 
of store, office, and furniture specialties, its 
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tors for years, and is known all over the country 
as one of the most capable and expert makers 
and designers of refrigerators in the world. It 
is he who perfected and patented the now fa- 
mous ‘‘America”’ refrigerator, as well as several 
other meritorious inventions. All his time is 
devoted to the management of this great busi- 
ness, and he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that the products of his brain and energy are 
now sold and used in Europe and throughout 
the whole world, as well as in his own land. 
The former secretary and treasurer, C. L. Mu- 
luter (now dead), was likewise a powerful factor 
in upbuilding the earlier prosperity of the com- 
pany, and strong words may be spoken of every 
member of the present corporation. 

The panic years never affected this business, 
which has doubled and trebled its annual vol- 
ume since the very start. Doubtless this has 
been due to the superiority of the goods made 
by the company. Only the finest lines of furni- 
ture specialties are manufactured, and every 
refrigerator is absolutely reliable from all points 
of view. 

It would please us to give a technical descrip- 





tion of the ‘‘America,’’ but this must be re- 
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greatest specialty is what is known allover the 
United States as the ‘‘America’’ refrigerator, 
certainly one of the most perfect refrigerators 
ever constructed. The growthof the company’s 
business has been remarkable. When the con- 
cern was organized in 1893, it occupied an area 
of one and one-half acres, employed only thirty- 
five men, kept but one salesman on the road, 
and its first year’s business did not exceed $5,- 
000. Today the Bowen Manufacturing Com- 
pany occupies a floor space of more than five 
acres, employs 135 men constantly, keeps five 
active men on the road selling to leading job- 
bers throughout the Union, and does a business 
that runs into the hundreds of thousands per 
annum. Even these immense facilities are not 
equal to the demands made upon the company 
for its unequaled products, and it has been 
necessary to perfect plans for 8,000 feet more of 
floor area. 

The power used to operate this large plant is 
furnished by a Corliss engine of 200 horse-power 
capacity. As you go through the works you 
notice the absence of all gearing, such as shaft- 
ing, pulleys, dust-pipes, engines, etc., all these 
being located in the basement, thus averting 
the risks incurred by employees who are com- 
pelled to work in factories where a constant 
lookout is necessary in order to avoid com- 
ing in dangerous contact with machinery. In 
this respect, at least, the Bowen plant is 
unique. 

The officers of the company are: A. G. Bec- 
haud, president; H. Wallichs, vice-president; 
H. Rueping, secretary and treasurer; G. A. 


ufacturer of very broad experience. He has 
been engaged in the manufacture of refrigera- 





served for some future occasion. The American 
Journal of Health, a very critical authority on 
all such matters, says, editorially: 

“Claims for the ‘‘America” refrigerator are 
not in the slightest degree overdrawn, but its 


merits are indeed conservatively stated, for a | 


more praiseworthy addition to domestic equip- 
ment has never been brought to our notice. It 
is invaluable to every household, and no one 
will regret the modest price which secures an 
article of such decided convenience and utility. 
We do not hesitate to bestow the heartiest 
editorial endorsement upon the ‘‘America” re- 
frigerator, which should find a place in every 
household.”’ 

This powerful indorsement was given aftera 
close investigation of the merits of the Bowen 





Besly & Company’s New Catalogue. 


The new catalogues sent out annually to the 
various lines of trade constitute very valuable 
reading matter. Upon these catalogues, nearly 
all of which are fully illustrated, is expendeda 
large amount of money. Usually they contain 
detailed price-lists of all goods made and sold 
by the concerns, and dealers find them quite 
indispensable. 

The catalogue just issued by Charles H. Besly 
& Company, at numbers 10 and 12 North Canal 
Street, Chicago, will be sent free to any address 
on application. Special attention is directed 
to the company’s revised list on all metals; and, 
furthermore, to the fact that all lists have 
been corrected to agree with the present 
market, manufacturers’ lists being used ex- 
clusively. 

Among the new additions to the catalogue 
may be mentioned the Badger Die Stock set 
complete, Besly adjustable tap wrench, New 
Brown & Sharpe tools, New Starrett’s tools, 
laboratory specialties, Gardner grinders, Tanite 
grinding machines and emery wheels, Pecora 
machinery paints, Perfection and Bonanza oil 
cups, and Besly & Company’s celebrated Hel- 
met Oil. 


A Perfect Bolster Spring. 

The King Manufacturing Company, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., is manufacturing what is doubtless 
the best and most perfect bolster spring on the 
market. It is nowin very general use every- 
where, and grows in popularity daily. Bolster 
springs ought to be used on every wagon. They 
lighten the load on the team or horse, and prove 
a great saving to wagon and harness. They 
save jolting to stock and produce when hauling 
over rough roads, and in many ways pay for 
themselves in a short time. So far as durability 
is concerned, they will last a lifetime. 

The King Manufacturing Company sells these 
springs to consumers direct from the factory, 
so that buyers and users pay but one profit, and 
that a moderate one. It is always better to 
buy of the manufacturer than of agents; you 
save two profits and the cost of traveling men, 
and you are always sure of the quality of the 
goods thus bought. The King Manufacturing 
Company makes all sizes of bolster springs- 
from 1,000 to 10,000 pounds capacity, and guar- 
antees them to be superior to any other springs 
on the market. Every one is carefully put up 
and thoroughly tested before it leaves the fac- 
tory, and a guaranty goes with every spring 
that is sold. ‘‘When you get a King bolster 
spring,’’ said a grocer the other day, ‘‘you get 
something that you can swear by; forit always 
does just what its manufacturers say it will.” 
This is the universal experience among those 
who use the King product. 

Parties interested should write to the com- 








THE FAMOUS KING BOLSTER SPRING. 


Manufacturing Company’s refrigerators, so | 
that the editor, who wrote from a hygienic as 
well as from an economical point of view, ex- 
pressed an opinion that was based on knowl- 
edge supplied by incontrovertible fact. Any 


| person interested in this subject should send to | 
Bowen, superintendent. Mr. Bowen is a man- | 


the Bowen Manufacturing Company for one of 
its illustrated catalogues and price-lists. The 
address is Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


pany for prices and full information, stating 
the capacity of the springs desired, should any 
be wanted. All mail orders will receive prompt 
attention. 

The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida Block, 
Minneapolis, Minn., give fifteen and thirty-day 





tours in July through Yellowstone National 
Park. Apply early for accommodations. 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE CRANE & ORDWAY CO.’S BIG ST. PAUL HOUSE. 


The Crane and Ordway Company. 

The accompanying views of The Crane & 
Ordway Company’s large St. Paul establish- 
ment at 248-250-252 East Fourth Street, do not 
give a very good idea of the magnitude of the 
company’s business, inasmuch as the heavily 
stocked warerooms are not in evidence, but the 
impression which one will receive from a glance 


at the busy general office or counting-room is | 


that the volume of business done here amounts 
annually to an immense sum. 

The Crane & Ordway Company represent a 
consolidation of long-standing interests in this 
department of trade. Rogers & Ordway were 
one of the largest jobbing concerns in their 
line in the West, and they united with the 
Crane Company, who are the largest manu- 
facturers of pipe, fittings, valves, etc., in the 
world, having stores in all the large cities in 
the Union. 

Besides being manufacturers of very complete 
lines of steam-fitting goods, The Crane & Ord- 
way Company are agents for many valuable 
specialties. They are Northwestern agents for 
the celebrated Boston Belting Company, for 
the Hoyt belts, the Dean steam pumps, Trahem 
& Myer’s iron pumps, the Idea! windmills, well 
machinery, etc. 

The house employs thirty-five to forty per- 
sons, and keeps eight to ten traveling salesmen 
on the road selling to the trade in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana. It 
has ample capital, and carries the most com- 
plete lines of steam-fittings, etc., in the West— 
a stock averaging in value fully $150,000 to 
$200,000 in busy seasons. 
the vice-president and general manager, has 
the active management of the business in St. 
Paul, and has been connected with the business 
fourteen years. 


Wheeled Comfort for Doctors and Business Men. 

At Minnesota Transfer, a point midway be- 
tween the Twin Cities, is the large plantof the 
H. A. Muckle Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers of the most complete and reliable line 
of vehicles sold in the Northwest. 
these vehicles are made and designed by the 
company especially for physicians, business 
men, and liverymen. They are not put together 





Mr. L. P. Ordway, | 


| these ruinous habits. 


no other make, they are so well adapted to 
their particular requirements, and so comfort- 
able and durable. The H. A. Muckle Company 
are manufacturers. They are not jobbers of 
vehicles, but make every conveyance sold by 
them. Thousands are now using these Muckle 
vehicles, and the satisfaction given is universal. 
The company’s catalogue and other literature— 
including a list of recent and very influential 


testimonials from persons who now own a | 


Muckle vehicle—will be sent te any one who 
asks for the same. Just address the H. A. 
Muckle Manufacturing Company, 
Minn. 


How Forty-Two Drunkards were Cured. 

Over in Minneapolis, at 1819 Nicollet Avenue, 
is the widely-known Murray Cure Institute, 
where men and women are treated for the 
morphine and liquor habits. About two years 
ago an influential railway man caused a friend 
to attend the institute in order that he might 
be cured of drunkenness. This person, who is 
a telegrapher by trade, lived in asmall railway 


St. Paul, | 


town where many engineers, brakemen, and | 


conductors resided, and his complete cure at- 
tracted very general attention. If it cured 
him, other men argued, it will cure us; and 
thus it happened that within two years’ time 
forty-two good men in that town, who were 
more or less addicted to the drink habit and in 
danger of losing their positions on account 
thereof, went to The Murray Cure Institute 
and again became sober, industrious, trust- 
worthy employees. 

The Murray Cure Institute is a quiet, home- 
like place where men or women may enjoy all 
comforts and conveniences, and at the same 
time receive this most excellent treatment for 
Mr. Edwin Murray, the 


| manager, says that it requires about four weeks 


to effect a cure, that it costs less than half the 
price of other methods of treatment, and that 
there is no bichlorid of gold or mercury in the 
Murray cure. 


morphine habit has effected wonders. Women 


| can receive treatment at the institute or at 


Mapy of | 


any way, but are manufactured by the H. A. | 


Muckle Manufacturing Company with the sole 


purpose of meeting and satisfying the special | 
needs of medical men and of business men and | 


first-class livery-stables. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, and in surrounding 


Scores of doctors in 
| 


their homes, without publicity, as they may 
desire, and all interested parties are invited to 
call upon or to write the management for cir- 
culars, references, terms, etc. 

* 


AN ECCENTRIC COLLECTOR. 


The Minneapolis Journal says that a necklace 
made of rattlesnake fangs and legs of centi- 
pedes is one of the curiosities in a novel and 





towns use these Muckle vehicles and will have | varied collection made by Dennis Hannifin, 


The special treatment for the | 


MAIN BUSINESS OFFICE IN THE CRANE & ORDWAY CO.’S ST. PAUL HOUSE. 


organizer and president of the North Dakota 
Suicide Club. Hannifin got it from an Indian 
in the Bad Lands. He has embellished it, and 
will hang it on the wall of the club-room at 
Minot, N. D. 

He brought it to Minneapolis to have it 
‘‘made more vivid,’ as he expressed it when 
displaying it to a group of admiring people. 
By the use of sulphuric acid, the fangs were 
ivory-white and the legs a translucent yellow. 
In the hollow parts of the fangs and legs scarlet 
and blue minerals were injected. The tints 
show through. 

Hannifin has a great collection of newspaper 
clippings and pictures, chiefly of people who 
have committed suicide. He has made such a 
collection a fad for-years, and has the finest 
collection of the kind in the country. 


+ 
+ 


SuccEssFUL FrRuIT CULTURE.— Some fifteen 
years ago when Mr. Kennedy of Missoula sent 
asmall assortment of Montana-grown apples 
to his Fort Benton friends, the Furt Benton 
(Mont.) River Press states, the latter thought 
fruit-growing in this State was an enterprise 
the success of which, on a large scale, would 
never materialize. This anticipation, how- 
ever, has been pleasantly disappointed. In ad- 
dition to supplying the home market, some 
twenty-eight carloads of apples were shipped 





| east from Bitter Root orchards the past season. 








THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS’ @¢ - “ 
EXPERIENCE, ; = 


that is the reason I can repairand improve your violin 
cheaper, better and quicker thanany other man in the 
Northwest, and sell you a better hand-made violin for 
the same money than any good maker can. I candoany 
kind of job you want’ Write for prices and reference, 
or call and see my work. O.M. ROBINSON, 

26 Union Block, St. PauL, MINN. 








ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
a 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


10x12, 8c; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 
Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 


8x10, 75c; 
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A MULE IN ALASKA. 


The funniest man that completed his trip 
from Dawson by coming down the coast on the 
Dirgoi is C. D. Patterson of San Francisco. He 
is known from Dawson to the coast as ‘‘the 
man with the mule.”’ 

Patterson actually succeeded in driving a 
mule out over the ice. The mule carried 800 
pounds of baggage, the personal effects of the 
three passengers that Patterson brought out 
with him. He claims that the mule made 
record-breaking time, doing the trip in fifteen 
days. He is said to have left Dawson on De- 
cember 30, arriving at Skagway on January 13. 

Patterson wanted to come out from Dawson, 
but had no dogs. No one hadever trieda mule 
for rapid transit over the ice-fields, and they 
laughed at Patterson when he was going out 
with his raw-backed, long-eared assistant. The 
mule was loaded down with a very heavy pack, 
only a small portion of which was food for 
himself. 

Patterson succeeded in convincing three men 
of.the mule’s ability, and they went as pas- 
sengers. 

They say that the way that mule went over 
the trail was wonderful. He seemed to realize | 
that at the other end of his long trip was | 
plenty to eat—a condition which he had not | 
been intimately acquainted with for a long 
time. He got along on much less feed than 
would be necessary for a dog-team, and when it 
came to hill climbing or walking, the Thirty- 
Mile ridge dogs were not to be considered. 

Patterson says he was offered twenty-six dogs 
for the mule at one point along the line. He 





brought the animal through to Skagway, how- 
ever, and is having him taken care of there. 
He says he would not trade him forall the dogs 
you could pile up in the street.— Walla Walla 
( Wash.) Statesman. 








ufacture. Get the improved. No 
tacks required. To avoid imita- 
tions.notice script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on L 








CET THE BEST 


youare about to buya Sewing Machine 
Ge not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be be led to think you can get the best made, 
est finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
7 buy from reliable manu- 

cturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and squaru 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 








Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
—_ fineness of finish, beauty 
nm appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeEe 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
its New Stand ( patented), driving wheel ninaed 
- oe centers, thus reducing friction to 
em 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0. 


Onanon, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umion 
Cuicaeo, In. Sr. Louis, be Dattas. 
BAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, ve 
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W. F. ELWESS, | $03". Tun Sc. {Ste Paul, Minn, 


10 CHICARO 








7 Ff, SA 
| tHe fun LO7 AG? 17d, 
Running Daily Between 
| CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
Only Perfect Train in the World. 


Best Dining Car Service. 


Lowest Bates to All Points. 





J. F. COMLEY. 


Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., St. PAUL, MINN. 





ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N.D. 















: Gentlemen: The “Full Swing Bug- 
pa gy’ I purchased of you last summer 
has given me perfect satisfaction. 
It is one of the best buggies 1 ever 
* rode in. For rough roads it has no 
Sa equal. I can say that whoever buys 

5 a“Full Swing Buggy” will be pleas- 
ed with it. I shall always be glad 
to recommend your firm to any one 
wishing to buy a buggy. 

Yours very truly, 
Hewrry LENAARD. 

5 Dated, Darwin, Minn., Jan. 23, 09. 




















With or Without Rubber Tires. 


Gentlemen: Last June I purchased 
34 one of your “Full Swing Open Bug- 

¥ gies,” and during the summer gave it 
some very severe tests over rough 
country roads. It beats any and all of 
them for comfort, ease and durability. 
eA Weadvise any one thinking of purchas- 
ing a vehicle, and who wishes to avoid 
za sudden jerks by horse starting, or jolts 
on rough roads, to geta “Full Swing” 
7a byallmeans. Yours very truly, 
: J.C, PENNIMAN, Minneapolis Fire 


Dept. Minneapolis. Minn., Jan. 1,99. | 






We are Manufacturers. 
<i 


Notice at the Hub, between the Twin Cities. is } 
located the Minnesota Transfer, with ten rail- 
roads and MUCKL&’S GREAT VEHICLE PLANT, 
allon the [Interurban Electric Street Car Line 
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Gentlemen: Sometime ago I pur- 

chased one of your “Full Swing FS 
Buggies with Rubber Tire,” and | 

must say, so far, it has given me 

entire satisfaction. It looks well 

and is very comfortable to ride in. 
It is undoubtedly the best buggy I 
ever bought for the price. 
Yours respectfully, 

OLOF SoHLBERG, ; 

East Seventh Street. § 

Dated, St Paul, Minn., Jan. 13, 99, 
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No. 656 “New Era,” 


For Mother and the Children. 


S>= 


HA. Muckie Mig. Go, 


Light Surry. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Gentlemen: The “Full Swing Rubber 
Tire Buggy” bought of you in the 
spring of 1808 has given very good sat- 
isfaction anda good deal of eomfort. 
I have given it very rough wear. It is 
a delight toride in it. You areentitled 
to great success with this vehicle. In 
driving through the streets of the city, 
I have noticed a great many of your 
vehicles among the members of my 
profession. Yours very truly, 

E. A BORCHARDT, M. D. 
Dated, St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 4, 99. 
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¥5 NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


The Quinnesec Falls Paper Com- 
pany has begun work on a $500,000 
mill, It will be a 2-machine plant, 
and the work will be rushed to completion at the 
earliest date. 


It is definitely announced that the Fox River Elec- 
tric Railway Company will construct an extension 
from Neenah to Oshkosh, a consummation very much 
desired. 


Dr. Ogilvie, of Superior, has a project to erect a 100,- 
000- bushel c leaning elevator this season. H. L. Chase, 
of Superior, also contemplates a similar elevator of 
the same size. 


T. W. Orbison, of Appleton, and others, will make a 
survey at White Rapids for the largest paper- mill in 
the Northwest. W. K.Cook and other Chicago capital- 
ists will erect a 100-ton mill to cost $550,000. 

Commendable enterprise is being shown in many 
towns of the State in the erection of such buildings as 
public libraries and reading-rooms. Oshkosh is one of 
the larger towns that is about to erect one. 


The pleasing information is received that the large 
plantof the Wisconsin Chair Company, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt at once in Port Wash- 
ington. The citizens contributed liberally tothisend. 





The elevator capacity at Superior is rapidly assum- 
ing gigantic proportions. The new Hill elevator of 
6,500,000 bushels’ capacity, and others now projected, 
make the head of the lakes a grain storage point of 
first magnitude. 


Building operations throughout the State are very 
active. In Racine. Fond du Lac, and in many other 
places, the new business blocks, schools, churches, 
opera-houses, and dwellings are keeping carpenters, 
masons, and plasterers well engage. 

Minnesota. 

The latest addition to the numerous industries of 
Redwood Falls is to be a shirt and overall factory, 
owned, operated, and controlled by girls and women. 





When the elevators now projected for Duluth are 
completed—which will probably be within the year 
1899-Duluth and West Superior will claim to lead 
Chicago in grain-storing capacity by 5.000.000 bushels, 
and Minneapolis by 7,000,000 bushels, So says the Min- 
neapolis Lumberman. 


There were shipped from and into St. Paul last year 
243,908 carloads of freight, an increase over the ship- 
ments of 1807 of 8,319 carloads. Most of the increase 
was in shipments from the city, which shows that local 
factories and houses are increasing their business. 
Shipments from the city were 103,619 carloads, an in- 
crease of 6,231, while receipts were 140,289, an increase 
of 2,088. 


It is stated that the Gillette-Herzog Manufacturing 
Company, of Minneapolis, who have purchased from 
the receivers the malleable iron business of the Walter 
A. Wood Harvester Company. in East St. Paul, an- 
nounce that the business will be continued, with as 
little change as possible, under the name of the Min- 
nesota Malleable Iron Works. The company has offices 
in the Manhattan Building, St. Paul. 


A new school-building at Wells will cost some $25,- 
000, a hotel at Sleepy Eye will cost $18.000, and new 
business blocks in St. Peter and Plainview will cost 
$25,000 and $18,000 respectively. Large flour-mills are 
projected for a number of towns. There will be one of 
150 barrels’ capacity in Hector, a 500-barrel mill at 
Dundas, and the Red Lake Falls mills will be increased 
to a capacity of 500 to 600 barrels daily. 


The Crookston Journal says that the new Fosston 
woolen-mill is in full operation, and that samples 
turned out of flannels, blankets, mackinaw goods, etc., 
cannot be excelled by any millinthecountry. This is 
the verdict of experts who have visited the mill and 
seen the product thereof. The custom work that is 
being done gives entire satisfaction, the farmers being 
united in their approval of the way in which the mill 
is conducted. 


Princeton is having a building boom this summer. 
Waterworks and electric light plants are to be con- 





| intention to complete the new line in time to move | 


structed, and many private stores and dwellings are 
already under way. Thereis quitea movement of new 
settlers to the cheap lands between Princeton and Du- 


luth, and this stimulates business in the cities and | 


towns. Some of the pine tracts and swamps drained 
by the clearing of the country make excellent lands 
for stock-raising and mixed farming. Cheap fuel, 
good transportation, and easy access to St. Paul, Min- 


neap0Olis and Duluth, make this a desirable location for 


the farmer and settler. 


North Dakota. 


It is said that copper ore of high grade, carrying 
twenty ounces silver and some gold per ton, has been 
discovered near Michigan City. 

Fargo is talking of putting up another fine public 
school building at a cost of $30,000. The school system 
employed there has no superior and but few equals in 
the Northwest. 


The Milton Globe says it has been ascertained that 
the cement clay in the Merrifield-Babcock mines out 
north, besides making an excellent hydraulic cement, 
also makes a perfect white polish for earthenware. 
Great developments are expected this spring. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company, so it is re- 
ported, has decided to extend its Cooperstown branch 


| in North Dakotain a northerly or northwesterly di- 


rection about twenty-five milesinto the wheat coun- 
try west of the Red River Valley. It is the company’s 


this year’s wheat crop. 


When the Langdon public school-building was built 
in 1889, the school population was less than 100. Dur- 
ing the past ten years it has increased until now there 
are 312 children of school age. The question of more 
room for the children attending our schools is one of 
great moment, and steps should be taken this summer 
in the matter. Langdon must have a newschool, even 


| if we have to bond for it.—Langdon Courier, 





A correspondent says that the boom which is to 
double the population of Wimbledon in the next six 
months is already well under way. Emigrants from 
Wisconsin and lowaare com!ngin large numbers, with 
reports of many more to follow. Even at this early 
date building has begun, two large business houses 
being in process of erection, while one bank building 
and possibly two, another hotel, a cigar factory, etc., 
besides a number of fine residences will be built in the 
near future. Work on the water mains will be re- 
sumed, and soon the artesian well will carry an abun- 
dant supply of the purest mineral water through the 
town. 





How many of our farmers know that the agricult- 
ural college at Fargo is issuing bulletins that are of 
great advantage to those people who receive and read 





paid off 122 real estate mortgages, and ninety-six war- 
ranty deeds have been recorded, while only two mort- 
gages have been foreclosed. Thecity is laying cement 
walks, has a new bank, its houses are all filled, and. as 
Eugene Field would have said, ‘money flows like lik- 
ker.” If you ask any citizen of Kingsbury County 
how all this has come about, he'll tell you that it is 
through the creamery. 


Montana. 


Butte’s $200,000 Government building will be under 
way about July 1. 


The Diamond R. Mining Company is preparing to 
build a $30,000 concentrator at Neihart. 


Billings is to have a $10,000 library building. It will 
bea gift from the Billings estate, which has already 
done a great deal to advance the interests of the town 
named in honor of Frederick Billings, now deceased. 


The paper-mill at Manhattan is being pushed to 
completion as rapidly as possible. It will be a notable 
step forward in industrial lines for Montana, and it is 
hoped that the enterprise will receive sufficient en- 
couragement to justify the confidence of its projectors. 


Bozeman is right up against a building boom. Not 
business houses, of which there is a sufficiency, al- 
though there is room for substantial and modern ones; 
but residences, and fine ones at that. The vacant land 
between the college and the present thickly-dotted 
outskirts will have added to it a large number of fine 
residences this year. Bozeman’s advantages as a resi- 
dential city do not have to be dwelt upon.—Bozeman 
Chronicle. 


Butte’s new city directory contains 24,492 names. 
Deducting 2,449 for business firms and duplications, 
and using the multiple 2 to represent the women and 
children, a population of 55.107 is indicated. During 
the past nine months 573 building permits were issued 
amounting in value to $633,207. Add to these Hen- 
nessy’s big department store, which cost over $600,000, 


| and Butte’s building improvements show a grand 


| and several palatial residences. 


them? All you have to dois to send a postal-card ask- | 


ing for them. The latest bulletin is devoted to the 
insect pests which injure trees and garden and house 
plants. President Worst is one of the best officials 
that hasever stood at the head of an educational in- 
stitution in this or any other State; and he and his 
efficient corps of educators and experimenters are 
doing their very best to make the agricultural college 
of great value to the people of the State.—Emmons 
County Record. 


South Dakota. 

The State Legislature has passed bills appropriating 
$25,000 for a new dormitory at the Spearfish normal 
school, $22,000 for a new dormitory at Madison, and 
$35,000 for an asylum at Redfield. 





Very rich copper ore is reported from the Greenwood 
District in the Southern Black Hills. The vein is of 
good width, and can be traced on the surface a dis- 
tance of three miles. Development will follow atonce 


Mellette is having a building boom that promises 
to continue through the summer. A Masonic temple, 
business blocks, and a large number of new homes are 
among the present improvements. 


Sioux Falls is now looking forward to the establish- 
ment of a beet-sugar plant, a big brewery, and the en- 
largement of its present packing-house capacity, 
which recently passed into the hands of a strong cor- 
poration composed of Eastern men. 


Kingsbury County is said to be the banner creamery 
county in the State, and the De Smet creamery is not 
only the pioneer, but is the most successful. Last year 
the De Smet creamery paid to its patrons the full 
value of the tributary cows. The effect of this is seen 
in the condition of the farmers. Where a few years 
ago people were moving out, farms were being aban- 
doned, and one couldn't give away a farm except to 
the freshest of tenderfeet, now all is prosperity. Since 
January 1 the farmers living around De Smet have 








total of $1,233,207. 


The Red Lodge Picket says that there isn't an idle 
man in town who desires work, and that the coming 
summer will witness wonderful improvements there. 
“A building boom is already upon us. The contract 
for a $10,000 court-house has just been let; plans and 
specifications have been drawn for a new bank build- 
ing of brick; for a stone business block and hall for 
one of the city societies, and for other business blocks 
As many as a dozen 
new brick blocks are to be built on Billings Avenue 
this season, and it is known that as many as forty or 
fifty new residences will be erected throughout the 
city before the summer ends. In addition, there is 
every prospect that a splendid system of waterworks, 
costing $25,000, will be put in this year, thus furnish- 
ing ample protection against fire, providingeverybody 
with pure water, and enabling the property owners to 
adorn and beautify the city with trees and lawns.” 


Idaho. 


Molybdenum, a rare and very valuable metal, said 
to be worth $245 a pound, has been discovered in fairly 
large quantities in the Leslie group of mines in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, near Wallace. 


It is said that at least five new concentrators are to 
be erected in the Coeur d’Alenes the coming season. 
They will cost $25,000 to $100.000 each. A 250-ton mill 
will probably be built for either the Bell or the Mam- 
moth properties. 


The Standard wintee Compaas of Wallace paid its 
monthly dividend of $30,000 in April. a total of $I,- 
745.000 to date. The company is operated as a close 
corporation, and this is the first time a statement of 
the amount of its dividends has ever been given to the 
public. This shows that in the amount of its divi- 
dends the Standard is the second mine in Idaho, being 
surpassed only by the De Lamar, which paid $2,298,000 
up to May, 1898. 


While ‘no extensive development has been done in 
this copper belt, it has so many and such large ledges 
in which ore of high grade has been found in so many 
places that its ultimate future cannot be doubted. 
With ledge after ledge traced for miles, from twenty 
to eighty feet in width, carrying ore at or near the 
surface assaying from five to fifty per cent copper, 
with gold from small to fabulous amounts, it only 
needs to be opened to become one of the greatest cop- 
per camps inthe world. Butte, with its limited terri- 
tory. will ultimately be compelled to doff its cap to 
the Cour d'Alenes. All this vast territory needs to 
become one of the greatest copper producers in the 
world is development, and should a smelter be built 
here to call attention to this latent wealth, the capital 
of the world would soon be at our disposal to develop 
it. With gold, silver, copper, lead, and antimony it Is 
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hard to conceive, and impossible to find, a region with 
more mineral wealth than the Coeur d'A lenes.— Wall1ce 
(Id ) Press. 


Oregon. 


Milton has voted to erect a brick schoolhouse to cost 


about 815,000. 


A 600-ton shipment of flour was made recently from 
the mills of Pendleton to the Orient. 


The Virtue Collateral mine, eight miles east of Baker 
City. is running twenty stamps day and night on 
rich ore. 


An open Mining Exchange is being advocated for 
Baker City. Itis receiving strong support, but much 
doubt is expressed as to its success, because of the 
small number of brokers in the town. 

The Badger Gold Mining Company of Susanville, 
Grant County. has within the last six weeks shipped 
seventy-five tons of ore to the Selby Smelting Works 
at San Francisco, the values ranging between $160 and 
$39 per ton. 


The Athena Press reports a great increase of new 
buildings for that town and throughout the county. 
Improvements are being made to streets, sidewalks, 
and roads, and there is talk of improving the water- 
works system of the place. The Press is always alert, 
and it is published in a progressive community. 


Portland is to have a new stove foundry in operation 
by next winter which will employ some 259 iron-work- 
ers. This important coasummation is the result of 
several months of quiet arrangement on the part of 
the Bridge & Beach Manufacturing Company, of St 
Louis, in conjunction with the Cribben Sexton Com- 
pany, of Chicago. These two large firms have been 
shipping stoves to Portland for the past fifteen years, 
but now they propose to make them here.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


A large quantity of granite, excellent for monu- 
mental purposes, was located recently in the Niles & 
Vinson marble mines near Joseph. Some three acres 
are exposed to view, containing fine salt-and-pepper 
gray-color granite, clear from rust aad blemishes, 
and susceptible of a high polish. Considering high 
freights, and that nearly all the monumental granite 
is shipped to this Coast from Boston and New York, 
the importance of this discovery means much for 
Oregon, Washington, and [daho.—Kendrick (Id.) Gazette. 


Washington. 


It is said that there is at least $3,000,000 on deposit in 
the three banks at Walla Walla. 


The Inland Telephone Company will erect a $75,000 
office- building in Spokane at once. 





Contracts have been let for making extensive im 
provements tothe Tacoma smelter at a cost of $45,000. 


Tacoma’s new city directory contains 15,740 names, 
Using the multiple of 2%, this gives a population of 
43,285. 

The production of shell-fish on Puget Sound in 1897 
amounted to 16,000 sacks; the production in 1898 was 
25,000 sacks. 

A company is being formed to build a railroad from 
Centralia to Salzer Valley, to connect with the North- 
ern Pacific. 

The Pacific Fish Company of Chicago contemplates 


erecting a cannery on Bellingham Bay with acapacity 
of 5,000 cases a day. 





The Washington Power Transmission Company has 
been incorporated to develop 25,000-horse-power hy- 
draulic and 12,000 electric for use in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and other Sound cities. The company has let contracts 
for all machinery to be used, and will, it is said, ex- 
pend over $1,000,000. 








While saying that the business outlook for Rockford 
this spring is better than it has been before fora num- 
ber of years, and that during the past six months real 
estate values in the town have fully doubled and at 
the present time there is scarcely a vacant business 
house or dwelling, the Transcript of that place takes 
occasion to add that the entire State is enjoying a 
revival to a more or less degree, and that all prospects 
for the coming year are unusually bright. 

Itis safe to predict that Walla Walla will increase 
its population over 2,000 in ayear. This is not guess 


work. There are nearly 200 dwellings just erected or 
in process of erection. Counting five persons to each 
dwelling, which isa safe estimate, means 1,000 people. 
To this can be added another 500 for people who have 
not been able to secure houses and have taken rooms. 
Then figure the natural influx of people who will 
arrive and will either build or rent rooms within the 








We Make Investments y 


secured by First Mortgages on chvice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. We act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 


HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 
We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., 





Grand Forks, N.D. 
Established 1883, 

















JOHN GROVE 
Lawn AND LOAN CU. 





YOU WILL ANOW HIM WHER YOU BEE HIM 


The Land of No.] Hard Wheat, 
The Famous Red River Valley, 


MINNESOTA OFFICFS AT 


Morris, Elbow Lake, Breckenridge, Ada, 


Call at or write to any of my offices for 


Bargains in Western Minnesota Lands. 


Mention this Magazine when you write. 





Farm Lands For Sale. 
MINNESOTA. 


CLAY COUNTY. 
% of the N. E. \, Sec. 32, Tp 137, Rg. 45 -80 acres. 
WILKIN COUNTY. 
E. % Sec. 18, Tp. 134, Rg. 46 - 320 acres. 
N, E. 4 Sec. 10, Tp. 134, Rg. 46 —-160 acres. 
RED LAKE COUNTY, 
8S. W. 4 Sec. 10, Tp 152, Rg. 44—160 acres. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
EDMUNDS COUNTY. 
N. E. 4 Sec. 21, Tp. 124, Rg, 68—160 acres. 
BROWN COUNTY. 
N. E. 4 Sec. 35, Tp. 122, Rg. 65-160 acres. 
BRULE COUNTY. 
N. E. \% Sec. 17, Tp. 104. Rg. 68—160 acres. 


KANSAS. 
KINGMAN COUNTY. 


E. % of 8. W. % Sec. 35, Tp. 127, Rg. 7, and E. 4 of N. 
W. 4 Sec. 2, Tp. 28, Rg. 7—160 acres. 


For prices and terms, address 


JOHN DOUGLAS, 
614 Manhattan Building, St. PauL, MINN. 





The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., Oneida Block, 
Minneapolis, do all they agree to, andeven more. Send 
for samples of half-tones and zinc etchings. 





HENRY E 
WEDELSTAED] 
ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@ Write us for Prices and Samples. 


Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 
and 
Globe Card Index Files. 


Agents for 


Send for catalogue. 





MINNESOTA, 


HESHIRG 





DULUTH OFFICES. 
WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us 
Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 





: N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assayingy 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food,Water.etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 


M. DORAN & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 


| Germania Life Bldg., 4th and Minnesota Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—Qor— 
Kvery State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 
sota. WiLD LaNnpDs 


Good Land Cheap $3 to $6 per acre. 


pugeunes lands, $5 to$20. Long time, lowipnterest. Corn 
and tame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mention this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
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next twelve months, and it can be easily estimated 
that the population of the Garden City will be in- 
creased by at least 2,000 in a few months.— Walia Wallt 


Union. 


Skagit County claims the latest valuable mineral 
discovery for Washington. The deposit of ocher re 
cently found in the Mt. Baker District is reported to 
be the largest deposit of the kindin the United States. 
This paint mine is where it can be easily worked, and 
may prove an important part of the mineral wealth of 
Washington 





The Seattle Pust-Intelligencer says that an air-line 
electric railroad is projected between Seattle and Ta 
coma. It is designed to reduce the railway mileage 
between these cities from about forty-four to 307 
miles, and to make the trip in forty-five minutes in 
stead of an hour anda half, or more, as at present, 
and the service will be frequent and regular for both 
passengers and freight. A lineof this description has 
long been talked of, but has never before taken defi- 
nite and business like form 

Canadian Northwest. 

The shipments from the Last Chance mine in the 
Slocan, B.C., District average a carload a day, anda 
sufficient force is employed to keep the development 
considerably ahead of the stopers. The ore from the 
Last Chance nets the owners a profit of $75 a ton over 
all expenses 


There has been a heavy movement of immigrants to 
Manitoba this season, and it bids fair to keep up until 
late in the fall. Much new land has been taken up, 
and the acreage of cultivated ground will be increased 
by many thousands of acres. The new settlers are 
very good people, as a rule, and will make desirable 
citizens. 


The New Denver (B.C.) Ledge says: “Shutting out 
aliens from digging placer ground in this Province is 
a piece of dog-in-the-manger business that looks like 
the work of selfish school children. If the aliens took 
more gold out of the country than they bring in, It 
would be excusable; as the reverse is always the case, 
we do not see any advantage in such a law.” 

Mining developments in the Lake of the Woods and 
Seine River districts of Ontario are in a very health- 
fulcondition. A good deal of capital is becoming in- 
terested in established properties, and steady work is 
being done. Results are promising. The gold output 
increases right along, and an unusual number of 
mines are certain to be included among the dividend 
payers. 


The Canadian Government has decided to construct 
a telegraph line to the Klondike territory. The plan 
is to build a line between Lake Bennett and Dawson 
City atonce. At the same time surveyors will leave 
to examine the couotry northward from Quesnelle, 
B.C., which is the terminus of the present Govern 
ment system. and see how to connect with the line to 
Dawson. The Government will retain the line in its 
own possession, having decided that it is too valuable 
and too important from the standpoint of national 
safety to be allowed to go into any other hands. 





“+ 
Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lleve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup." 


°e@ o—_—_ — 


Manufacturers and Settlers 


will find extraordinary inducements for location in 
Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber, for manu- 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
Lines. 

Pamphletsand completeinformation can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. 0. Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE IN MANITOBA, 


An Improved Farm 
of 807 acres, 


fronting on Assiniboine River, 20 miles from 
Winnipeg. 

30 acres brush, 15 scrub, 150 hay, balance first-class 

arable lands; 250 fenced and cultivated; 8-room log- 

house; good log outbuildings; splendid water, school 

and churches within half mile. 


Only $5 500. 


An Improved Farm of 
640 acres, 


30 miles from Winnipeg, 5 from Marquette. 


Half hay, balance arable; 150 acres cultivated; good 
farm house, stone foundation and basement; good 
outbuildings. Anexcellent mixed farm. First-class 
settlement, school, church and post-office within one 
mile. 


$5,500, very easy terms. 





Twenty-two more Improved Farms in different 
sections, also 50,000 acres of unimproved 
lands in the Winnipeg district, 
very cheap and easy terms. 
JAMES SCOTT, 

Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





Ideal Outing. 


The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida Block, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., gives an ideal outing in Yellowstone 
Park, affording the most delightful and healthful 
recreation, and the best possible opportunity to see 
and enjoy the beauties and marvels vf thisenchanting 
region. Full particulars on application. 





T. L. BEISEKER, 0. H. DAVIDSON, Jr., 


President Wells County PeestGene Carrington 
State + State Bank, 
Fessenden, N. Dak. Oarrington, N. Dak. 


AGENTS FOR LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


In the Counties of Foster, Eddy, Benson, Wells and 
McLean. 


Beiseker & Davidson, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


100,000 Acres of Selected 


Farm Lands for sale. 
Taxes paid “and special Carrington, 
attention given to the 
N. Dak. 


care and sale of Farm lands 
for non-residents, 





J. W. HENDERSON, 
Osteopath, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Formerly of the Staff of Operators at the 
A. T. Still aed and American School 
of Osteopathy, . . . Kirksville, Mo. 


AT THE SEVILLE, 
Kent St. and Selby Ave, 
8a. M.to12M. 
GERMANIA LIFE BLDG., 
4th and Minnesota Sts., 
2pP.M.to6P.M. 


Consultation Free. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent on application. 





New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing matter can be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Osteopathy 
Cures 








Without 
“. Drugs. 





ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


916 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PauL, MINN. 


Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 9 A.M. to4 P.M 





For prompt attention, quick service and high grade 
work, go to The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., 
Oneida Block, Minneapolis. They will treat you right. 





5100 IN GOLD! 


For the Five Largest Lists of New Subscribers to 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


$30, $25. $20, $15 and nd $10 PRIZES in GOLD. 


Just the thing for energetic school teachers, clerks, housewives, 
and for money-making men, women and young folks everywhere. 


For full particulars, write at once to 


Cut this ad out; it will not appear again 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


8T. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





R. E. COBB, 


31-33 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Fruits, Vegetables, 
Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 
GENERAL COMMISSION. 


{pLeading House in the Trade & 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO.; 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





E. F. PAHL & CO., 


Manufacturer of 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Willow and Reed 
Ware. 
™ Velocipedes, Express Wagons, 
Doll Carriages, etc. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


Drop us a postal and we 
will mail youcircular with 
PRICES that will astonish 
you. 


1032 Third St., near Center, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














CHICAGO, 
St: Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. 





For LOW RATES and other infor- 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 


General Passenger and’Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, ST. PAUL—HOME OF THE 


8ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL CLUB. 














vu > 


ELK LAUNDRY CO., 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of eithersex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


Superior work. Satisfactory priccs. Always prompt. 
Towels furnished offices at low rates. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. Henry GRUNHAGBEN, Mgr. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 
MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 


| ARNOLD KUGLO. 


F. H. ELLERKBE 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 





INSTRUMENT MAKERS 


“| and OPTICIANS 











Surveying, Engineering and Mining Instruments. 





156 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


cure for Skin irritations,Ee- 
4, 8 
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irns, Chilblains 
OINTMENT 












will find that the “dy 
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0 day. Sold by Druggists or sent by mail on receipt 
of 50 cts. by Hiscox & Co., Long Island City N. Y. 
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What Can be Done by Brains and Energy in the 


Timber Limits on the ‘‘Soo Line.” 


The John Hein Company, from Neilsville, Wisconsin, 
located a plant at Deer Tail (now Tony) for the manu- 
facture of staves and heading, from basswood and 
elm, with the intention of enlarging their plant and 
extending their operations to include other hard- 
They purchased their lands August 20, 1897. 
At that time there were no improvements near the 
lands purchased. The country is rolling upland, in- 
terspersed with small cedar and tamarack swamps 
The upland Is covered witha vigorous growth of hard 
wood, consisting of maple, birch, hemlock, basswood, 
and a littleash. The soilis dark 
loam, the subsoil clay. 

The selection was well adapted to the purpose of the 
promoters lands, when cleared, will produce 
all grains, grasses, small fruits, the hardy varieties of 
apples, and the vegetables that are found in the north 
temperate zone Since the plant was located, the lands 
have been selling rapidly at a considerable advance 
on the purchase price 

The first improvements were made by the John Hein 
Company at the end of September, 1897. The Mill Com- 
pany now has a large stave and heading plant, a large 
dry-house, wagon-shop, blacksmith-shop and repair- 
shop, and a large two-story general store, hotel, and 
There are also a land office, asmall drug-store, 
twenty dwelling-houses, and the 


woods 


elm, some white oak, 


as the 


saloon 
a large schoolhouse 
company will build twenty-five more dwelling-houses 
thissummer. ()n April 4, 1800, there were one hundred 
votes polled, which represents a population of fully 
five hundred people 

The freight forwarded and received at Tony for the 


years 1807-1808, and for three months of 15%, wus as 
follows 
Pounds Pounds 

Year Forwarded Kecei ved 
18) o° +.731,680 1.655.830 
1808 . SSIS.715 8,852,550 
SIOe. oeesncaee 1,736,350 11,849,380 

Total «15,286,745 22,357,778 


All this has been accomplished between the last of 
September, the first of April, 180. Truly, 
Aladdin's lamp has hung in the woods at Tony. There 
are many places on the Soo Line, in Wisconsin and the 
U pper Peninsula of Michigan, where locationsof equal 
value for the manufacture of hardwood products can 
be obtained. 

W hat others can do, you can do—if you will. If you 
are seeking a location for a millor factory of any kind 
for the manufacture of hardwoods, or if you are seek- 
ing a home on cheap lands where you can have good 
fuel on your own land, and location near some 
plant at which youcan market your timber, address 
T. I. Hurd, “300 Box,” Minneapolis, Minn 


ISv7 


, and 


soil, 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine, W.A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y 


First of the Season. 


Excursion to Buffalo via the Nickel Plate Road at 
one fare for the round trip. Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity of visiting Buffalo and Niagara Falls at a very 
reasonable expense. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams St. 
Depot, Van Buren Street Passenger Station, Chicago, 
on the Loop. 


J. Walter Thompson, of the well-known J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency, of New York, speaking 
of his listof American standard monthly magazines, 
among which THe NORTAWEST MAGAZINE is men 
“These publications have obtained their 
circulation by intrinsic merit. The readers of these 
splendid magazines are altogether an advertisement- 
answering constituency which Is worth while for gen- 
eral advertisers to give a fair test.” 


tioned, says: 


The ldeal Camping Party travel in comfort, see and 
enjoy at leisure all there is along the route, and make 
numerous side excursions. They have good cooks, at 
tentive and courteous guides, commodious tents; in 
short, they have few of the usual discomforts. Apply 
for full particulars at 707 Oneida Block, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


If you want to see how magazine illustrations are 
made, call on The Chase-Thompson Engraving Co., 
Oneida Block, Minneapolis, and they will be glad to 
how you 


MEN 


r - agg ETON EDICAL NS 


essunaee COMBINED TREATMENT 


years from linger- OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 


ing and wasting By) yyy } 
diseases “Sp, J 
CAN BE CURED 
quickly, safely, 
and permanently 
By the great Elec- 
trical and Medical 
Specialists of this 
Institute. 


These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 
where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists. 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can—— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the healing art known to the medical profession—ELEOTRIOITY and DIC t is the 
largest. most thoroughly and completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically, ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men an 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 


WRITE IF YOU CANNOT CALL. All correspondence in plain envelopes. Confidential. 
ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN’ 
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ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:10 p. m. 
same day. 
Niagara Falls 4:20 
a. m. next day. 


Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 






next day. 
NEW NewYork 3:30 p.m. 

FAST TRAIN ‘ = = 
oston /:00 p.m. 

un' WA BASH next day 


1 
W- The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 
Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 
Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


F. A. PALMER, G.J 


or . J. LOVELL, 
A. G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. N. W. P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


TICKET OFFICE: 
97 Adams St., Chicago, I11. 


TELE SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 





(Under 

former . 
management — - 
+ St. Paul, 
WaxvEu. on O., St. P. 
HoLmEs M.&0O.B. BR 
Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address ’ 
a 4S THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
Fortunes in 8 KS. | “ = 
Sone e¥¢3 Dr SAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 








TOC 
Shares $1.00 a month. 
Safe asa Bank. Send 4c 
for Guide. A. H. WILCOX & CO. | 
529 Broadway, New York. 
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‘‘THE EUCLID,”’ SUPERIOR, wIs. 
[hse EUCLID HOTEL is near the water and railway stations. 


It is 
steam-heated, electric lighted, and thoroughly modern. The best 
place in the country for the relief of hay fever and malaria. Rates, 

$10 per week and upwards. 


BE PROGRESSIVE, 


and come north for the summer. Try the Lake 
Superior climate, and keep cool and grow vigorous. 


SUPERIOR, WIS., . . . 


at the head of the largest body of fresh water on 
the globe, is the place to recuperate one’s health. 


Give up going to professional resorts. 
Trout Fishing, Lake Fishing, Hunting and Aquatic Sports Abound. 
THE HVUCLID, SUPHRIOR, WIs. 
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HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 


Owned and operated by the 
LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 


This hotel is operate with the view of making it the most attractive 
hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense has been spared to make it 
complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 
being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 
hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 
tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 
an elegant home. 

Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 
hay fever or malaria. Convenient to all streetcar lines and principal business 
houses. 
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ONE ON HIM. 


Adolph Levy. the well-known Helena traveling man, 
was in the city the other day on business. Mr. Levy is | 
a great story teller, and is not particular what raceor 
nationality his stories hit. One of the stories told by 
him is well worthy of preservation. 

It must be remembered that Mr. Levy is of the He- 
brew faith, and is not ashamed of it. One day in Liv- 
ingston, this State, he got into a discussion with an 
Irishman as to which were the better people, the Irish 
or the Jews, and the argument waxed rather warm. 

Finally. to clinch the thing, the Irishman remarked: 

“Well, Misther Levy, we ought not to quarrel, for in 
a certain way we are related.” 

“How ish dot?” said Mr. Levy; I never heard of dot 
pefore.” 

“Why.” returned his Irish friend, “don’t yez know 
that the Oirish are wan av the lost thribes of Israel?” 

“Yes,” rejoined the Jew; “and Israel is mighty glad 
dot dey lost you.” 

This ended the conversation, and his Irish friend set 
them up.—@Great Falls (Mont.) Leader. 
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“GENTLEMEN, WE'RE PEPPERED." 


Some old-timers who read the story in the Leader a 
few days ago of Judge G. R. Choate’s experience in 
expelling the Chinese from Neihart, recall a story of 
the judge when he lived at Fort Benton in 1882 or 1883. 
Fort Benton had just been elevated to the dignity of 
having a city charter, and an election was to be held 
to vote on the question of bonds. 

When the day of election rolled round, the judge 
went up to the polls and offered to vote, but was chal- 
lenged and his vote rejected on the ground that he 
owned no property within the city limits. What made 
the affair more galling, was the fact that a colored 
man had walked up to the ballot-box just ahead of 
him and deposited his vote unquestioned. This was 
too much for the judge, who, although he was an 
ardent Republican, hated a negro like poison, and for 
aweek he neglected his work and wandered around 
cursing a country where “honest manhood was denied 
the right of suffrage, while property, when represented 
by an ignorant negro, was allowed to vote.” 

His lamentations finally made the boys a little tired, 
and they accordingly advised him to hire a hall and 
air hisgrievances. He took their advicein all serious- 
ness, and accordingly rented a room and advertised 
that a public meeting would be held there on acertain 
evening to protest against the action of the city 
authorities in prescribing a property qualification for 
voting on any subject. To this meeting he invited all 
his friends, and arranged with a well-known young 
lawyer, who now occupies a prominent position in the 
State government, to introduce him to the audience, 

When the night for the meeting arrived, the hall 
was crowded with the principal citizens of the place, 
many of them going there for the fun it promised. 
And there was fun, but not of the kind anticipated. 
Some unregenerate son-of-a-gun had put red pepper 
on the stove, and it commenced to get in its work just 
about the time the young lawyer commenced his 
speech. He commenced about in this style: 

“Gentlemen (ker-choo), I have (ker-choo) the pleas- 
ure (ker-choo) of introducing to you (ker-choo) the 
honorable (ker-choo, ker-choo, ker-choo)—Gentlemen 
(ker-choo), we're peppered, by G——d!"’ and he madea 
run off the platform and for the door, with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks. and the audience at his heels. 

The meeting came to a close abruptly, and Judge 
Choate never delivered his speech in Fort Benton, al- 
though he did get it off tothe boys at Barker, some 
time later, as a Fourth-of-July oration.—Great Falls 
( Mont.) Leader. 

WE 
CHINOOK WON THE CASE. 


Every old-timer in Tacoma, or, in fact, in the State | 


of Washington, either remembers or had a personal 
acquaintance with Attorney Frank Clark. Clark has 
been dead some eight years, but during aconversation 
between attorneys his name came up, followed by the 
narration of this incident in his career: 

“Twelve years ago,’ said the lawyer telling the 
story, “Clark had as a client a man arrested on the 
charge of cutting timber on Government land. The 
United States was represented by two federal attor- 
neys brought from a distance, either Portland or San 
Francisco, if I remember aright. When these lawyers 
came into court, there followed behind them a porter 
who unloaded upon the table fronting the judge's 
bench armful after armful of books. Clark strode in 
with three volumes of law under hisarm. The jury 





was composed entirely of loggers and ranchers. Open- 


ing the case, the imported lawyers delved deep into 
the tomes of law before them, and cited decision after 
decision bearing on the case on trial. Then, using 


| language one-half the words of which were too ex- 


tensive for the jury’s understanding. they launched 
into their argument. 

“As the United States attorneys finished, Clark 
arose, picked up one of his books, and without opening 
the volume, threw it aside. The next book shared the 
same fate. The third was opened, only to be cast 
aside. Clark then squared himself to the jury. 

“*Nesika tillicums!’ he commenced, and then, ina 
flow of Chinook jargon, went on to plead his client's 
cause. There was not a man on the jury but what un- 
derstood every sentiment Clark conveyed, whereas 
the high-flown language of the imported attorneys had 
been utterly lost on them. 

“In vivid Chinook, Clark painted a word-picture of 
the trials and tribulations of the settler in the wilds 
of a Washington forest, and of the desperate effort 
necessary to maintain wife and babes. And because 
his client had hauled a wagon-load of cord-wood to 
the village store to trade: for food, he had been ar- 
rested and his family deprived of his support. 

“There was possibly not one in the jury box but 
what had at some time been in the position Clark 
pictured. Every sympathy in them was aroused. Tears 
trickled Gown their rugged cheeks as Clark’s Chinook 
flowed on. 

“The lawyers from afar were awake to the disad- 





THE HINT COURTEOUS. 
George—“Confound it, Susie! It’s raining cats and 
dogs.” 
Susie—“It might be a great deal worse, though.” 
George-—-“For heaven's sake, what’s worse?” 
Susie—‘Why, hailing cabs and buses, you know.” 


vantage they were being placed under, and an objec- 
tion was entered to Clark’s use of Chinook or of any 
other language which the opposing counsel could not 
understand. 
*“*Your honor,’ answered Clark, ‘the jury here is to 
decide this case. The eminent gentlemen for the 
prosecution have used language so grandiloguent that 
not one of the jury understood its purport. I am 
speaking to them in the simple talk of the Western 
frontiersmen, understood alike by both Indian and 
white man who traverse and have been instrumental 
in the development of this Northwest. My language, 
call it jargon if you wish, explains to the jury, and, 
if I mistake not, also to your honor, the situation. I 
have but a few words more to say, and, with the 
court's permission, will continue in Chinook.’ 

“The permission was granted, and Clark’s client was 
acquitted without the jury leaving their seats.—Ta- 
coma ( Wash.) News. 


* 
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Place your application early with the Ideal Camping 
Party, 707 Oneida Block, Minneapolis, Minn. The num- 
ber is limited, the attractions great, and rates very 
reasonable. 














This White Enamel Bed $10.45, 


With Springs and Mattress Complete. Cannot be 
duplicated anywhere for less than $14. All packed and 
delivered free on board cars at St. Paul, on receipt of 
price. Bed is 49in. high, width 4 ft. 6in., 3 ft. 6in., or 
3 ft.. as desired. 13-16 in. posts, white enamel, finely 
finished, with solid brass vases. brass medallion orna- 
ments, and strong casters. SPRING Is extra good, 
woven wire, adjustable. MATTRESS is combination 
cotton, covered with fancy pattern sateen ticking, 
well und strongly made. We offer other furniture 
bargains that will surprise you. 

SCHROEOCER & D CKINSOW, 


16 and 18'E, Sixth 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


SRAL OF MINNESOTA 


} 





Flour is made in a new mill equipped with 
all the latest and most improved machinery, 
by careful and expert millers, from the finest | 


Minnesota hard wheat. 


S~ 


If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 
name, and your order. 
We will see that you 
are supplied. 


We guarantee it the 
best flour you ever used. 
BUY IT 
and 

TRY IT. y/. 


If not satisfactory re- 
turn to grocer and he will refund your money. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 


WEW PRAGUE, MINN. 
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S ALLOTMENT 


of three score and 
ten years can often 
be prolonged by judi- 
} .cious care in habits 
€Q and diet. Perhaps 
~ the real enjoy- 












greatest when 
we are grand- 
parents and 
can share 
with our chil- 
dren the joy 
and pride in 
their families. 


Pabst 
ie 


gives a new lease of life to the 
aged. It gently stimulates the wan- 
ing strength of the body by aid- 
ing digestion, giving a good appe- 
tite. bringing refreshing sleep, and 
keeps the mind bright by feeding 
the brain and soothing the nerves. 
The friend of the feeble. Agree- 
able to take. 


YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARBER. T. L. SOBURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, . . ° 





MINNESOTA. | 


~ Nel 


‘ - S ex 





FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 


Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Qiis, Glass, Chemicals, ete., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 Stntey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 





Burlington 


Houte 





Sleeping 
Cars 


——HAVE AN—— 


Hlectric 
Lamp 


— IN -— 


Every | 
Berth. | 





Lstablished 1869. 
| ce A. L. EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


| Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 


| and Importer of 
\vory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 

Altering done. Send for catalogue. 

| 220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


- SEABURY & CO., 
Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT & BEYGEH, 


anerav ers. 
ep-b 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
OTTO TAUBERT, 
Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL. 








GRIGGS, COOPER & CO.’S LARGE WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE, ON EAST THIRD STREET, 





Crane& Ordway 
C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, tc , 


For Steam, Gas, Water 
and Plumbing Supplies. 





Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, Windmills and Well 
Machinery, Belting, Hose and Packing, Water- 
works Supplies and Gasoline Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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ish or Sonn Fone 
for free circulat 
* your with ordmary sad if rhem' on, 
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W.S. Fiynt, President. 
Ww. TRAUVERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas. 


sT.PAUL 


White Lead & Oil. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 








WRITE For CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICES. 
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ENGLISHMEN IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 





The editor of the Toronto Globe, writing 
from Vancouver, B. C., has something of inter- 
est to say respecting English life in the British 
Northwest. He thinks that Vancouver is less 
English than Regina, Calgary, or Victoria. At 
Winnipeg the trousers have a tendency to turn 
upward. 
at Regina, and very conspicuous and aggressive 
at Calgary. At Vancouver there is a roll down- 
ward, but at Victoriaa violent reaction. There 
the turn-up is elaborate and uncompromising. 

The Englishman with his gun, his dogs, his 
projects and his ambitions, is the subject of 
much of the romance of the West. Thereis no 
doubt that in many cases he determined to 
turn soil and climate to his purposes, and that 
the bent of nature was too strong for him, and 
his elaborate plans dwindled into pitiful fail- 
ure. He has found that he cannot reproduce 
ancient England amid pioneerconditions; that 
nature is arbitrary, and that fortune gives her 
hand only to those who woo her wisely and in 
sympathy with her imperious moods. 

At Calgary they will tell you many yarns of 
the Englishman who came out, not with a set- 
tler’s ideas and a settler’s outfit, but with leg- 
gings, shooting-jacket, guns, and dogs. The 


| 


It is told—but this story belongs to Mani- 
toba—that an English family were found plant- 
ing potatoes in October. It was suggested that 


| the village shopkeeper should tell the family 


This habit becomes more inveterate | 


that it was useless to plant potatoes in the fall. 
But he protested against any such attempt to 
injure his business. He explained that he had 
sold the seed, and that the sale probably could 
not have been made if he had explained that it 
was not wise to do fall planting. 

There was pictured to me an Englishman 
with a yoke of oxen, clad in the remains of a 
dress-suit and a silk hat, plowing in the early 
fall as the first snow was flying across the 
plains, and addressing his oxen with “haw! 
No; I beg your pardon, gee.” But one could 
probably find people even in the West who 


| would not believe this story. The fact remains, 


however, when one has heard all these yarns— 
all the stories of the young Englishman who 
spent two or three months of summer on the 


homestead and put in the rest in towns, living | 


well and talking, as it was described to me, the 
‘large language of the earlier gods,” all the 
discouraging history of the remittance men 
who were transplanted from the home estate 


| to the Western prairie in the hope that they 


who failed at home could succeed abroad—when 
one has heard all this, the fact stands that the 


two days. This lake country is covered mostly 
with a spongy moss, into which a man sinks 
half-way to his knees. Yet the explorers aver- 
aged ten miles a day. They were chiefly de- 
layed by the necessity of cutting a trail through 
woods for their long line of pack-horses. For 
men with single horses, travel would have been 
much easier. An advance courier made during 
the return trip the remarkable time, on foot, 
over unbroken mountain paths, of 140 miles in 
four days and two hours. He was William 
Schoonmaker of Wisconsin, a member of the 
hospital corps. Where the expedition turned, 
in the valley of the Tanana River, 150 miles 
south of Circle City, Captain Glenn could see 
sixty or seventy miles to the northward. The 
Tanana Hills, low and wooded, and all the 
country visible, appeared to be easy to trav- 
erse. 

The climate was like that of Minnesota, 
without the excessive heat of the summer sun 
in the North Star State. Few Indians were 
met, and much game. In the mountains, herds 
of thirty to 100 mountain sheep were common. 
Moose and caribou were shot constantly. Near 
the seacoast, within the influence of the Japan 
current, a most fertile spot was the valley of 
the Matanuska River. There, for seventy miles, 
grass grew higher than the men’s heads. Blue- 
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STORE.OFFICE & SALESROOMS 
COR.E.WATER & HURON STS, 2 
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WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHoxgs and SLIppeRs in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 


of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


have the reputation of making the best OIL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in the country. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


mountains are fifty or sixty miles from Calgary, 
but, looking across the prairie, distance is very 
deceptive, and upon bright, clear days they 
scem very near athand. It wasa favorite trick 
of the humorist to start the Englishman with 
his dogs out on foot for a day’s shooting in the 
Rockies. But as he advanced the towering 
rocks receded—the mountains would not come 
to him, and he could not get to the mountains. 

There is a yarn of two young Englishmen, 
just arrived in the country, who, under the in- 
spiration of the local wags, started out from a 
wayside station on the prairie to shoot bears. 
Late in the afternoon they returned for a 
wagon. In reply to the wondering inquiry as 
to what they intended to do with the wagon, 
they, of course, said that they wanted to bring 
in the bears. In a moment the story was in 
everyone’s mouth, and half the village started 
out with the team to bring in th bears, or 
rather to rejoice in the discomfiture of the 
Englishmen when it was found what animal 
they had shot. But the Englishmen led to the 
finish. It was found, so the story goes, that 


the hunters had actually shot two bears, al- 
though no one before had seen a bear in that 
neighborhood. 


Englishman has a wide influence in the Terri- 
tories and British Columbia; that we owe much 
to his capital and much to his pluck; that he 
gives character to the social life, and tone and 
spirit to the public life of many of the Western 
communities, and that the best gift we can ask 
from the old land is that she will send out to 
us the children of her loins, that they may 


| unite with us in the task and share with us in 





| the glory of building upa British civilization 


on these rich alluvial valleys and far-spreading 
plains. 


SS 


A COUNTRY THAT RESEMBLES MINNESOTA. 





Captain Edwin F. Glenn of the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, U. S. A., whoreturned recently from 
Alaska, where he was engaged in conducting a 
Government exploration of the unknown re- 
gions west of Copper River in order to discover, 
if possible, an all-American overland route to 
the Yukon gold-fields, says that, topograph- 
ically, the country examined offers few diffi- 
culties. The two mountain ranges were passed 
with comparative ease. The “lake country”’ is 
a tableland with a rolling surface crowded with 
lakes. The expedition passed 104 lakes within 





berries, strawberries, raspberries, cranberries, 
currants, and ‘‘mossberries,’’ all most delicious, 
were everywhere. Before returning from Sun- 
rise City, Captain Glenn ate ‘‘a few”’ vegetables 
grown at that spot—about 500 miles from the 
arctic circle. He ate potatoes, turnips, green 
pease, string-beans, beets, rutabagas, radishes, 
and lettuce. Barley and oats will grow near 
the coast. Wheat is still the subject of ex- 
periment. So salubrious was the land for 
man and beast, that not a traveler was sick 
during the whole journey, and but a single 
horse would have been lost had it not been 
for frozen grass that incapacitated two other 
animals. 

Traces of gold were found in almost every 
creek and river, but no evidence of extraordi- 
nary richness. The geologist thought most 
favorably of the prospects in the Alaskan range 
near the Tanana River. 

Among the relics, the captain brings back a 
“camalinka,” or waterproof jacket, farsuperior 
to mackintosh or rubber, and made of the in- 
testines of a bear; a ‘“‘piakey,”’ or snug fur coat 
sewn out of 250 squirrel-skins, and an Alaskan 
lady’s comb, which is like a big ivory tooth- 
pick. They are great curiosities. 
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Do You Want THRESHING MACHINERY? 
™* AGITATOR SEPARATOR 


“" Case Wind Stacker 
? Self Feeder 


has no equal in threshing, saving and cleaning 
grain and seeds. 
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AGITATOR WITH WIND STACKER EXTENDED. 


THE CASE DOUBLE TUBE, WEIGHERS, LOADERS and BAGGERS 


are the Simplest, Lightest, Most Durable and Cheapest on the market. 


The DINGER WOODBURY HORSE POWER is the best on earth. 
The SIDE. CRANK SPRING MOUNTED ENGINES 


are the pinnacle of perfection;~y @=the best traction engines on wheels. 
Simple Here it is. 
and There 
Compound 
are 
for 
9 to 25 no 
Horse Power. others. 





COMPOUND SPRING MOUNTED TRACTION. 


—_ Our 1899 Catalogue and Thresherman’s Supply Catalogue will be mailed FREE, 
Send for them, 


se Ke XK OG. iT. Case Threshing: Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case | 


of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 


Oure. 
F. J, CHENEY & CO., Props , Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned, have known F. .). Cheney for 
the last fifteen years, and believe him perfectly hon- 
orable in all business transactions and financially able 
to carry out any obligation made by their firm. 

West & TRUAX, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KinnAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 


Hall's Catarrh Cure :is taken internally, acting di- 


rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
Testimonials free. 





* 

Sp'endid Opsnings Along the “Soo” Railway Line. 
\long the line of the Soo Railway in Northern Wis 
consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan lie vast 
tracts of land covered with hardwood timber con- 
sisting of maple, yellow and white birch, white and 
rock elm, basswood, spruce, hemlock, cedar, a little 
ash, and some scattering black and white oak, all 
awaiting the harvest”of the lumbermen. This vast 
tract is comparatively untouched by the reaper. There 
are a few small mills here and there, near the road, 
whose operations have scarcely touched the vast field, 
yet some of them have been in operation for six or 


more years. ~* Their haul has not exceeded three'miles, | 


and after doing thousands of dollars’ worth of busi- 944 Th cath Gtecet 


ness each year, there is still left enough timber within 
five miles of their mills to keep them employed for the 
next six years. There is scarcely a sound stick of 
timber which has not a market value when/prepared 
by the hands of the workmen for its legitimate use; 
there is a growing demand for hardwoods for furni- 
ture, building material, staves and heading for bar- 
rels, butter-tubs, hoops, telegraph-poles, railway ties, 
pulpwood, etc. 

Factories for the manufacture of all articles con- 
structed of wood in whole or in part, which are useful 
or essential in the household, shop or factory, or on 
the farm, can be established where the material for 
the construction of such product is cheap and abun- 
dant. 

Tanners can find a location for their plants in the 
midst of dense forests of hemlock, the bark from 
which is considered of greater value for tanning pur- 
poses than that from other States. 

The times are propitious for the establishment of 
these and kindred industries; never better. The 
United States has entered upon an unexampled era of 
prosperity, which promises to continue for at least six 
years; political breaks cannot stop the momentum 
already acquired; labor is sought, not seeking; the 
daily wage is advanced or is advancing; the earner is 
living better and demanding more and better goods; 
capital is seeking investment, and interest rates are 
low. 

These timbered lands are cheap and the soil fertile, 
producing all kinds of grain, vegetables, small fruits, 
and the hardy varieties of apples. 

Thousands of men are seeking homes for themselves 
and families, and will settle on timbered lands where 
they can sell the timber products obtained by clearing 
their lands and preparing them for cultivation. 

Some of the mill owners now located on the road 
have bought lands which they are selling to settlers 
on time contracts, agreeing to take the timber prod- 
ucts at an agreed rate withina given time. Some of 
the proprietors of mills not having the means to 
purchase lands, select a suitable site and secure 
enough land on which to establish their plant, and 
then induce their neighbors and friends to purchase 
lands near their mill, and are thus enabled to operate 
their plant with but little outlay. 

A plant can be established with a maximum power 
for the heaviest work required, which will answer to 
drive the machinery necessary for the manufacture of 
the different classes of products, if worked alternately, 
thus saving the cost of plant, a long haul, and em- 
ploying a minimum of force which can be adapted to 
the machinery necessary for the different manufact- 
ures. There have been no failures along the “Soo 
Line” of enterprises established for the manufacture 
of hardwood products; all are prosperous; some are 
enlarging their facilities for manufacture. 

In order to secure a more rapid settlement and 
hasten the development of the country along its rail- 
road, the “Soo” Kailway Company will furnish infor- 
mation to manufacturers, mill owners, or settlers, 
of localities where hardwood timber and good soil can 
be obtained. Low rates for machinery, settlers, and 
emigrant movables will be granted. 

If you are desirous of securing a location for a mill 
or a manufacturing plant, orif you are a farmer and 
want information relative to the localities of mills 
already established, where good timber and good soil 
can be found, call upon or address, 


T. I. Hurp, 
No. 720 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





1854. Qe». 


MARINE 
MACHINERY. 


Establishe 


PROPELLER 
WHEELS. 








SHERIFFS 
MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHERIFFS 
MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


GEO. B. THERA. 


Manufacturer of 


ClS Ee BOs ESs, 


And Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, Special Brands, 3} 
and Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





There are Reasons Why 
The “PAMILY” 
Laundry Iron s@- 

Is the best on the Market = 


Four Reasons. Why they are Reasons. 


It is Heated with Cores 
With less expense of time and fuel. 
» , . The surfaces are never soiled or marred 
The Shell is Reversible 
The upper one reheats while the under 
one is in use. much larger per- 
centage of the heat is used. A com- 
plete set of smoothers and a polisher 
a F _ Can be contained in the one iron. 
The Polisher is Curved— 
The full amount of pressure and fric- 
tion is centralized, doing far better 
- _ work with less strength. 
The Handle is Cool ~ 
No possibility of burning hands and 
fingers. 
Exclusively manufactured by 


PEOPLE’S MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 0, RACINE, WIS. 








Ask for 


NAN- 
SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 


ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


_ No. 3, per Doz pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15: 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CT BEL BEAM 








IN STOCK, 





Architectural 


and other 


Iron Work. 


Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 
General Offices in Manhattan Building, 








in. ©. MOORE, 


Designs: and Builder 
of All Kinds of 


Works Situated on Lake Minnetonka. at 
Wayzata, Minn. 


A Full Line of Rowboats always in Stock. Send for Cata- 


logue. Gasoline Launches from 16 to 50 feet. 


Pleasure Boats. 








PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 
16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power. 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 


PIERCE ENGINE CO., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis. 








EWALD 


OWNERS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


IRON COMPANY, 


AND OPEBATO: 


RS 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO, 










ANDREW KOPPHRUD, 


Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 
Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. 


Send for.catalogue. 
Cor. BARCLAY & MADISON Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida Block, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has chosen July for the tour through 
Yellowstone National Park, when flowers and foliage 
are brightest and freshest, and the weatner most 
delightful. 


Buffalo and Return at One Fare for the Round Trip 


| via the Nickel Plate Road, June 12 and 13. Tickets 


good to return to and including June 17, 1890. City 
ticket office, 111 Adams St., Chicago. Depot (on the 
Loop), Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 








~ a ’ iS 
J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Signal Oil Co., 


FRANKLIN, PA. 








CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 
Railway, Carriage | 
and Architectural | 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 








CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway PHILADELPHIA. 
mileage of this country. 
More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
= 





bined. 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


CINCINNATI BRANOH OFFICE: 
NEAVE BUILDING. 
4 x 


¥r SAME OLDE SONGE, 


of FIRST-CLASS WORK for all kinds of 
people, at reasonable prices. Printing can’t be 
done for nothing, of course, for 


YE DEVIL’S TO PAY 
every week, besides a little for the hands. Law, 
commercial and society printing are specialties. 


336 Sibley St., 
E. D. BABOOCK, °°) ous Y 


i er hy Cold Pressed 

















IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


No. 1, Rossie Red, No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 2, Light Brown. “ 4, Brown. 





AT YE PRINTER 


THE W. $. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, on ins Guards and Wire Work of every 
Geserigpticn. 





NUVW 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R.R | 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Mannfacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. 8. 





T. L. BLOOD & G. 


© @ MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e@ 


HIGH GRADE ————— 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
‘ST. PAUL, - - MINN, 








We manufacture the most complete line of TOTE-SLEIGHS, LOGGING SLEIGHS AND LOGGING 
ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. Send for Catalogue. 


Eau Claire Mill Supply Co. * 


ROAD. TOOLS in the country. A trial is all we 


Eau Claire, Wis. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 


725 Marquette Building, Chicago, 











——_— SS 
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- 
Strom Clamp Frog. 


“Strom’’ Clamp Frogs; ‘‘Channel and Transit’’ Split Switches; ‘Banner,’ ‘‘Mark,’’ ‘‘Globe,”’ 


J 


——— @= =: , 





(Patented.) 


“Flag” and ‘‘Axel’”’ Switch Stands; ‘‘Samson”’ 


Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; ‘“‘Alkins” Forged Steel Rail Braces; “Monitor” Switch Lamps; ‘‘Jenne” Track Jacks; “Roller” Rail 


Benders; “Ball, > “TInion” and ‘‘Perfection’’ Track Drills. 





FINE SPRING WAGONS, 


MOUNTAIN WAGONS, 


HEAVY LUMBER WAGONS, LOG TRUCKS, 
-=#Celebrated Common Sense Sleighs*- 


Manufactured by 


=f. 6 ft. ln SWEET CO.., 


Sond au lac, Wis. 





A 
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It is part of some men's living to curl up and dye 
Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very fond of 
children 


“For Sale—A pianoforte, the property of a musician 


with carved legs 


(Chickens hatched by electricity have a shocking ap- 
pearance, you know 


Boy—* Papa, who was the first weather prophet? 
Papa Ananias, my boy, Ananias."’ 

The feet that are covered with bunions may not be 
stylish, but they are certainly “knobby 


Swans, we are told, sing just before dying—a beauti- 
ful example which might well be imitated by house- 
hold cats 


Mamma—“T thought I heard Mr. Squeesicks kiss you 
last night, Ethel. I hope you did not encourage him.” 

Daughter—'‘! didn't need to."’ 

She—“If capital punishment must be, I certainly 
favor electricity 








Parrot (to his newly chosen mate)—“You are the 
only bird I ever loved ”’ 

His Mate—"‘Oh, say! I’m not so green as I look.” 

“Say, Charlie, why does a sculptor die the most hor- 
rible of deaths?” 

Charlie—Because he makes faces and busts, to be 


sure. 
Little Willie—‘Pa, why do you call them ‘minor 

poets?’”’ 

Pa—‘ Because they ought to be working with a pick 


and shovel, my son.” 





Tamsby—“‘What's the matter. old fellow?” 
Rocksby—“Funniest thing in the world! Wife had 
a dream last night. Thought I'd run away with ‘nother 





woman, you know. and basted me one right in the eye.” 





“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
Is good advice, ‘tis true; 

But the trouble ts, that sometimes 
We must go to our “uncle,” too. 





Husband—“I see by this paper that Admiral Dewey 
did splendid execution on the enemy’s flank.” 


Wife—“I’m downright glad to hear it. That young | 


\guinaldo has needed spankin’ this long time.” 





Mr. Crimsonbeak—“You're quite ignorant of naval | 


affairs.” 


Mrs. Crimsonbeak—“There are others.” 


Mr. Crimsonbeak—“Yes; but I dont think that the 


time a boat is tied to a dock is the time that the knots 
are made.”’ 





McCarty—‘Pwhat makes you look so glowing, 


| O'Reilly?” 


lie—"That is to say, you prefer currents to raisins.” 


O’Reilly—“Flannagan jist bet me foive dollars that 





WITH MALICE PREPENSE. 


tl nwelcome Guest 


“They say I have my mother’s mouth and nose.” 


Bored Hostess—* Well, your mother was very fortunate to get rid of them.” 


Fuddy—That puppy looks astonished at something 
or other.” 
Duddy—“ Dog daze, you know.” 


Son—“ What is an empty title, pa?” 
Pa—“An empty title, my son, is your mother’s way 
of calling me the head of the house.” 


Mrs. McBride—“Harry, I was beside myself at the 
condition you came home in last night.” 
Harry—"Good! I knew I saw two of you.” 





She—“You say that you met your friend accident- 
ally?” 

He—"“Yes; I fell in with him while skating.” 

“I should like to know when you are going to pay 
that bill? I can’t come here every day in the week.” 

“What day would suit you best?” 

“Saturday.” 

“Very well, then; you can call every Saturday.” 





Sister (to little Tommy, who has just been to hear a | 


famous pianist) 

Tom?" 
Brother—“It was a big cheat, sis! A long-haired 

duffer played the plano, and nobody recited at all.” 


“How did you enjoy the recital, 


} night.” 


he cud dhrink a quart av whisky in wan day an’ not 

stagger, the loser to pay f'r th’ whisky.” 
McOarty—“Sure, mon, ye have a dead cinch! He 

can’t take three dhrinks widout shtaggerin’.” 
O’Reilly—“Don't ye belave it. The spalpeen'’s gone 


to bed with th’ bottle!” 





Miss Sixteen—‘Oh, Mr. Hogg! you never told me you 
could act.” 

Mr. Hogg—“Me, my dear? Why, no; I never acted in 
my life.” 

Miss Sixteen—" Well, anyway, mammy says you made 
a perfect exhibition of yourself at dinner, the other 





\ man was brought into the hospital who was 
thought to be dead. His wife was with him. One of 
the doctors said, “He is dead,” but the man raised his 
head and said: 

“No; Lam not dead,” whereupon his wife admon- 
ished him, saying: 

“There, there, there! Be quiet. The doctor ought to 
know best.” 





- 
The Ideal Camping Party, 707 Oneida Block, Minne- 


| apolis, Minn.,invite you to joina select camping party 


of ladies and gentlemen for a tour through Yellow- 
stone National Park in July. Send for full particulars. 








Refreshing= _ 4! 
Delicious ) 

















GT. PAUL Jobbers all sell 
WHITE CROSS 


Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 
No. 1 hard). Also 


Vhite Cross Farina in 1b. Packages. 
* 





Manufactured by 
Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Masters River at Fort 


~~ Bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 
sa 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords pee = rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

Spectat—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. ‘ 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 








Invested ina Postal Card 
will bring you our NEw 
Catalogue FREE of Charge. 
Two U.S. Patents: 
New Felten Foot & Slip Socket. 
Address: DOERFLINGER { 
ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. p4) 
































Progress 
and 
Prosperity 
Go Hand 
In Hand 


“America’s Most Progressive Railway” 


is the 


| CHICAGO 


GREAT 
=. WESTERN 


RAILWAY 


It soon will be 


“America’s Most Prosperous Railway” 


as its prosperity is keeping pace with 
its progressiveness. 


To Dubuque, Chicago and the East; 








To Waterloo, Marshalltown, 


awry Des Moines, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 


and the Southwest. 














St. Paul Offices | ition det, Minneapolis Offices } ri Grea water Depot. 

















W. J. HESS, Pres. & Treas. 
MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Bi 


MANITOWOC, 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 


ALSO 


Structural Iron | 
air Work. 


and Rep 
WIS. 


0. W. ENDRESS, Sec'y. 








are the most perfect slidin 
the market. 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order 
like a sash on weights. 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Parquet Floors and Borders 


Simple an 


No 8PR 


and Embossed Mor 


Write for circulars. 


GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 


Perfection in Sliding Blinds | 


WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


blinds in 


d durable in 


Incas. Worke 
Elegant in 


uldings. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 








Buil 


Isolated 


Taylor & Hough, 


ders of 


Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Plants a 


specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
88 East 5th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 





Newark. Boston. 


Cleveland. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications 
phiets and Sample Panels Furnished 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


.5t. Lou 


Murphy's Transparent Wood Finishes, 


For Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Pam- 


Chicago. 


is. 





Vaiters 
108 Second 8t. N., 


Hand- Power 


GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


——8 ~ turer of Passenger, Freight, 
ower and 


FIEv.Aarors. 


Automatic and Half-Automatic Gates and Dumb 
Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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a 


sey RUG 


3a) ysis 
Zo, , 1872 yy. 
Ki 


3 


98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh &t., 


St. 


OD 
wc ARE Goo! MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 






= 


Paul, Minn. 















Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


F Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 


a — ssn —e 


nuine Bell 





Chimes and Peals 


of the best and 
Ge 


urest 
etal. 









| Northern Pacific Railway. 


| 





FOR FELL INFORMATION no regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Paeific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, ete., call om or address any of the 
following agente: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D, CmaRiton, Asst. Gon). Pass. * 
265 Morrison street, Cor. ird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. Munsnon, Geni. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
ai9 é iecoteee New York oF: 
F. H. Fogarty, Genl. Agt.. ‘oo Sa aan ha, CARINE 
T. K. STASELER, Genl. A , Pas 
638 Market en Paan Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. Epaar, Geni. 


Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 


W. H. MERRIAM, ———— BE. . 5 véteces , Mon 
R. A. ‘Bva, Genl “Spalding House,”’.. Duluth, _—_ 
H. Swinvorn, Geonl. Agt.........--+....+++ innipeg 

A. TunLina, Geni. .. 935 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Leng oe 

I. A. Napuav,Genl. ., lst & Yesler a reh Beattie, Wank: 
J.W.Hitu, Genl. Agt., Riv. & How. Sts., Spokane, Wash. 
¥.O. Jackson, Asst. Gen BEB. coccvie West Superior, Wis. 
J. @. Born, er ey Re w idaho. 
Oscan VANDERBILT, Theker J Agt. bth & Robert, St. Paul. 


ioollet Bik., neces. 


Hagarp, Agen 
Comnan, Ticket Agt.. 


SaLtTae, Gen. Freigh 
eas i Broadway, New York City. 
FORESTER, Com. Pe. ight Dept., 


G. ¥. MONBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 


Cc. 
F. 
Co. 
H. 





638 Market N Bteet, San Francisco, Cal. 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 





Saas Ff. 8azG 

C. B. SaxtTox 

A. H. 

THOR. 

w.k. 8t. Ww. 

J.C. " 

J.C. MCCUTOCHEN.. ...-... £08 8. Clark street, Chi i 

©. F. MOGMAR.....< ccs an iS spevrnatate Milwaukee, Wis. 

J.O. DaLsaLL, General Office.............- St. Paul, Minn. 

¥. M. FaInBARK....19 Wiooilet Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. K. Cou, bth & Robert Sts.........0+ +06. St. Paul, Minn. 

Jo Ve CRBIGMIOM. ..0. 000. cosscccccscccccceses Portiand, Ore. 

OP, Oe, Bnd occ cp spcndcnccnttgeccgteehesdbes Winnipeg, Man. 

DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 

H. W. Sweer........ 230 Wash’ in street, Boston, Mass. 

1. M. BORTLE.. 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tuos. HENRY.....116 8t. Peter street, Montreal, Canada. 

mo ‘go — hana iitt Carnegie Bidg., aa bitte "i pa. 
». C. SCHOBN........ 

Jno. B. TURNER...... 42 ~ lace, indlanapols ina 

W. H. Werraxksn... 159 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 

P. H. NOBL......... Sixth and os streets, St. Lo 1 

Garo. W. comune 508 W. treet. Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. 33 Carew Bi ath and Vine, Cinotnnat 0. 

C. C. Monpovas REEL, way, Milwaukee, A 

C. @. PERS South Clark s Chicago, Tl 

Quo. W. MoCasxsy.....No. 6 King 8t. W., Toronto, Ont. 

Gna . Roan 4th and Broadway, Bt. On 7. 
J ME « nccocudntoscostheqendesctespoeusee ‘ 

biak asd ankeintaeeseuaeeuiene Portland, Ore. 





J, M. HANNAFORD, Third Vice-Prest., St. PAuL, MINn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Garments by Annual Contract. 
Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


Renovatorsor Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, St. PaAuL, MINN. © 





Fine Wood Flooring, 


Wood Carpet, 
Parquet Floors, 
Moore’s Wax. 


Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


E. B. MOORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





48-50 RANDOLPH ST., - - 








BUY direct from factory and save the jobber’s com- 





4 PERFECT BOLSTER SPRING. 





mission and retailer’s profit. In buying from us you 
pay cost of making with one mORERES | rofit added. 
Ve are not agents, but manufacturers. e sell a bet- 
ter Spring for less money than can be oe. of those who 
make twoor three profits as middle-men. BOLSTER 
SPRINGS very soon pay for themselves in saving to 
horse, wagon and harness, and stock or produce. We 
manufacture all sizes from 1 to 10,000 bs. capacity. 
Write for prices. Mention capaclty desired. 


KING MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at oo Park. 


cest and best of Out FPiewass. 
Sracrareres: | 9* rien Floral Work. 





$" conziss Enoines. § 








THE VILTER MFG.CO., 


888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 


CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C6., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Spectaltg 


itt 


Charlies H . Besly & Co. , 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, 














 H.BESLYA 





i, U.S.A. 





WISCONSIN MACHINERY Cco., 


Engines, Boilers, Seis; then Sani, 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 


NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Qoaaplote Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE WIS. Leuis E. Vogel, Prop. 





LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 
P A dap pted 
; u 8. 
simple, Boonomical, 
Durable. 
Send for Catalogue. 
J, THOMPSON & SON’S 


. C0., 
Bxrxuort, WISCONSIE. 





































